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The Outlook 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


BOUT the new British Budget 
A there is only one thing to be said. 

It is a triumph of straight 
finance. According to the estimates, the 
accounts for the year ending on March 
$1 were to balance at $4,550,000,000. 
The surplus was to be nominal, a mere 
$5,000,000. But, as things have worked 
out, the revenue was slightly above ex- 
pectations, being $4,570,000,000, while 
expenditure had been cut to $4,060,000,- 
000, which left a clear surplus of $510,- 
000,000—a round half billion. Every 
penny of this will go to reducing Brit- 
ain’s debt. 

The achievement is the more remark- 
able because the Treasury can depend 
no longer for revenue upon the sale of 
war stores and the excess profits tax, 
which have contributed so largely to 
previous surpluses. Last year the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer deliberately re- 
duced several taxes, including those 
upon tea, coffee, and cocoa. Postage 
rates were also brought back nearer to 
normal, and a shilling in the pound was 
knocked off the income tax, which thus 
fell from 6 shillings to 5 shillings. De- 
spite these concessions, the revenue has 
been sufficient. 

The economies effected are  sensa- 
tional. On the fighting services $390,- 
000,000 have been saved, and on the civil 
services $815,000,000. In one year on 
those two items alone expenditure was 
reduced by a billion dollars, and, in 
addition, there was a considerably lower 
charge for interest on the British debt. 
Britain has sternly faced her liabilities 
and is meeting them, with the result 
that she is beginning to feel the benefit. 
Sterling has risen to speaking distance 
with par. There are $9,000,000,000 of 
foreign trade. And interest rates on the 
floating debt are falling. 


THE BRITISH TAXPAYER 
A GRUMBLING HERO 


HE sacrifices involved in these mat- 

ters should not be overlooked. To 
what many people consider to be a dis- 
astrous extent, Britain has saved money 
on her schools and social services. Also, 
her income tax of 5 shillings, or twenty- 
five per cent, with few exemptions, is 
still a heavy charge on the fund for 
investment. On an income of $10,000 
the American pays $520 tax. The Eng- 
lishman pays $2,500. But an income of 
$500,000 here pays $260,640, which is 
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almost as much as the British levy. It 
will thus be seen that the weight of the 
British income tax falls more heavily 
(compared with the United States) on 
the lower incomes. It is these lower in- 
comes which would feel the relief if a 
further shilling were taken off the in- 
come tax. 

On Britain’s policy her finances have 
exercised an important effect. We see 
at once why even Conservatives who 
are supposed to be Imperialist look 
askance at any further outlay on Meso- 
potamia and Palestine and raise their 
protests against a possible war with Tur- 
key. The three things which seem to 
be the most disturbing factors in Great 
Britain at the present time are these: 
the predominance of French air power; 
the fact that while Great Britain has 
been paying her debts she has not been 
paid by her debtors; the unemployment 
and the low standards of life made 
necessary for her laboring people in part 
at least as a result of the nerve-strain- 
ing effort to make the nation solvent. 
The first of these worries is an evidence 
of the rapidity with which national emo- 
lions undergo a change. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
RUSSIAN CHURCHES 


VEN the Bolshevik leaders are some-_ 


times affected by protests of the 
outer world against cruelty and persecu- 
tion. When it was announced that two 
ecclesiastics of the Russian Catholic 
Church had been condemned to death, 
protests came over the wires to Russia 
trom Protestants as well as Catholics, 
and from individuals the world over 
who have long detested the policy of the 
Soviets in profaning churches, forbid- 
ding religious instruction, and in other 
ways maltreating and persecuting the 
churches and their priests. 

In one case the Red Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee relented. The sen- 
tence of Archbishop Zepliak was changed 
to ten years’ solitary imprisonment—in 
itself a terribly excessive punishment 
for the offenses alleged. But the sen- 
tence of death in the case of Vicar- 
General Butchkavitch was carried out 
on April 3. 

The first reply of the Soviets to ap- 
peals and remonstrances was an Official 
statement that Russia is sovereign and 
has the right to pass any sentences it 
chooses and-that effort from the outside 
“to interfere with this right and protect 
spies and traitors to Russia is an un- 


friendly act and a renewal of the inter- 
vention which has been successfully re- 
pulsed by the Russian people.” 

This is a high-sounding piece of blus- 
ter, but the world knows that in these 
cases, even if the charges made by the 
Soviets are essentially true, the punish- 
ment of death is contrary to common 
sense and justice. 

The assertion was that these church 
dignitaries were guilty of “counter-revo- 
lutionary activities’—another mouth- 
filling phrase which does not at all 
describe the actual offenses charged, 
chief among which has been that the 
priests refused to surrender church 
property to the state. When, further, 
the assertion is made that these priests 
were in communication with Poland 
when Russia was at war with Poland 
and the real meaning is sought, we find 
that the chief charge is that Catholic 
Church officers in Russia received com- 
munications from the Pope through 
Poland. 

Incidents such as this that has just 
stirred indignation from time to time 
remind us that the Soviet Government 
is cruel and unfair, and that its idea of 
maintaining internal peace is not far 
different from that of the Jacobin com- 
mittees in France in the first days of 
the guillotine. 

In the execution of the Vicar-General 
Russia has affronted religion and in- 
sulted humanity. 


THE BLOODSHED AT KRUPP’S 


RUPP’s is famous as the greatest of 

German arsenals on which Ger- 
many relied for munitions. Though 
these great works have been changed to 
produce machinery and utensils for in- 
dustrial purposes, they could be changed 
back in a few weeks to serve the pur- 
poses of the military. In one place a 
public street runs between the factory 
buildings, and over the street are steam- 
pipes. A garage stands there. On the 
day before Easter ten French soldiers 
commanded by a lieutenant were exam- 
ining motor cars to be requisitioned. 
Other squads had been making similar 
examinations in other garages. There 
was no disturbance. Suddenly the fac- 
tory sirens began blowing—a signal of 
alarm. By hundreds, mounting into 
thousands, the workmen poured into the 
street. The soldiers were hemmed in. 
The crowd began threatening them. The 
lieutenant, speaking in German, tried to 
get the mob to disperse.- Finally he 
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ordered his men to fire into the air. 
Somebody opened a steam valve, and the 
whole place was filled with steam. The 
soldiers fired another round, this time 
into the crowd. Then the mob fled. In 
the rush men were injured; and as a 
result of the shooting eleven men died 
and others were wounded. 

Precisely this sort of incident often 
happens in industrial disturbances. It 
is like the violent outbreaks that accom- 
pany strikes. The story which the New 
York “Times” correspondent derived 
from both German and French sources 
and cabled to his newspaper might, with 
a few changes in names and minor cir- 
cumstances, have been telegraphed from 
a mining region of West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. The incident has aroused 
indignation in Germany and regret in 
France. Whoever sounded those sirens 
evidently hoped for some such result as 
followed. 

As a consequence the French authori- 
ties have taken into custody four of the 
Krupp directors for purposes of inquiry. 
According to the Associated Press, this 
deplorable incident did not prevent the 
usual Easter parade or the football 
matches, and there was no other dis- 
order. 

About the same time four Frenchmen 
were killed in a train accident, in the 
occupied region near Mannheim to the 
south, and one Frenchman was shot by 
a French patrol whose order to a motor 
boat on the Rhine to halt was not 
obeyed. 

In all this there is nothing to compare 
with what happened to civilians when 
the Germans, without warrant of right 
er law, invaded the territory of Belgium 
and France, or even with what hap- 
pened when Prussians put down an up- 
rising in this same region of Westphalia. 

The occupation of German territory 
by French and Allied troops is in ac- 
cord with rights claimed under a treaty, 
and has been remarkably free from dis- 
turbance. The incident at Krupp’s is 
worthy of special notice just because it 
is exceptional. 


IS GERMANY YIELDING? 


HEN the French first entered the 

Ruhr, the German Government, 
assuming an attitude of moral indigna- 
tion, unofficially at least seemed to be- 
lieve that the past was now wiped out. 
The argument was that France had 
broken the Treaty, and therefore the 
Treaty was void and Germany was re- 
leased from all her obligations. 

But as the French stayed in the Ruhr, 
and Britain and America at least kept 
their hands off, the German Govern- 
ment, adopting a new attitude, let it be 
known that if the French would with- 
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draw it would be willing to enter upon 
negotiations. The German policy then 
was evacuation first and negotiations 
afterwards. 

But, as the French have drawn their 
line around the Ruhr more tightly, the 
German Government has now appar- 
ently assumed another position still 
more conciliatory. Pressure has been 
put upon the German Government by 
some of the Social Democrats and other 
anti-militarist elements in Germany to 
end its policy of proud talk and make 
some kind of honest endeavor to come 
to an understanding with the French, or 
at least to offer some reasonable and 
practical measures. 

So the occupation of the Ruhr has had 
a psychological effect upon the German 
Government, which is more practical 
than all the conferences combined for 
the last four years. This may be de- 
plorable, but it is obvious. 

In a somewhat similar way the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr has been having its 
influence upon England. It has not 
made the English any more friendly 
toward the French, but it has set them 
thinking more definitely as to what 
means can be devised to satisfy the 
French demands for justice. It is un- 
fortunate that only the use of force 
could have this effect, but this has re- 
peatedly been one of the effects of force 
upon people who are less concerned for 
justice than for peace. 


The London “Nation,” which has 
naturally very little sympathy with 
France and wants peace even at 


France’s expense, now swings around 
even to considering the practicability 
of demilitarizing the Rhineland, and 
Says: 

If demilitarization of this area 
would meet the genuine demand for 
security which is certainly made in 
France, it would be well worth while 
for Germany and the rest of Europe 
to demilitarize it out of hand without 
giving any great thought to justice 
or general principles. 


This illustrates how the argument of 
force derives its value mainly from its 
effect upon people who put, not justice, 
but peace first. Another and very dif- 
ferent British journal, the London 
“Spectator,” which also deplores the ac- 
tion of France, outlines five solutions 
which groups of opinion in several dif- 
ferent countries variously advocate. They 
are: (1) The dismemberment of Ger- 
many into its component parts—at least 
Bavaria, the Rhineland, Saxony, Prus- 
sia. This, which the “Spectator” says 
is clear and logical, finds little favor in 
England. (2) The imposition of un- 
diminished reparations on Germany, 
with the real hope that they will be paid 
and real intention to evacuate German 


territory upon payment. This, officially 
advocated in France, widely approved in 
Belgium, and supported by opinion in 
England and America, has, in the “Spec- 
tator’s” opinion; the “disadvantage of 
being totally impracticable.” (3) The 
creation of a genuinely independent 
Rhineland, industrially controlled by 
the League of Nations. (4) The evacua- 
tion of all but the left bank of the Rhine 
in return for the payment of reduced 
reparations and ultimate evacuation of 
all Germany. This is the official British 
and German solution, but has as its 
“immediate objection,” according to the 
“Spectator,” that it “gives no security to 
France.” (5) A world conference to be 
called by America and Great Britain for 
a new League of Nations with a guar- 
anty of security on a non-nationalistic 
basis. This, advocated by Socialists, 
suffers from the “disadvantage” which 
is described by the “Spectator” rather 
conclusively in these words: “that there 
is no possibility of carrying it out in the 
world to-day.” 

Altogether it is satisfactory to record 
that even those who are unsympathetic 
with France are realizing that justice 
for the chief sufferer in the war must 
be considered in any solution of the 
world’s difficulties. French bayonets 
may not dig coal, but they seem to be 
unearthing this fact. 


THE PERSISTENT FRENCH 

LTHOUGH the French have exercised 

more self-restraint- than the Ger- 
mans exercised when the situation was 
reversed, a great many Americans, and 
among them army officers, believe that 
an American army could have achieved 
more in the Ruhr with less friction than 
the French have. That is possible. We 
wish that an American army might 
have had the chance to show what it 
could do. Criticism of the French for 
not proceeding as we would have done, 
or as we think we would have done, in 
their place does not come well from 
America, who has not left in German 
territory even the few troops she had at 
Coblenz. 

And if it is right that America should 
require of her friends that they should 
repay her for what they borrowed, it is 
hard to see why it is wrong for France 
to demand of Germany that she pay 
adequate reparations for what she de- 
stroyed. 

At any rate, France remains deter- 
mined on that point. Those who believe 
that France is in the Ruhr with the pur- 
pose of permanently annexing German 
territory believe it in spite of specific 
and official French assertions to the con- 
trary. One of the latest of these is con- 
tained in a statement made by Premier 
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Poincaré. 
ment he said: 


In the course of that state- 


It has been charged that we har- 
bored thoughts of annexation or con- 
quest in sending troops to the right 
bank of the Rhine. Long since these 
wild accusations, against which pro- 
test the consciences of all French- 
men, who seek only their due and the 
reconstruction of their ruined prop- 
erty, have been disposed of. 


Regretting that all the Allies did not 
participate in this attempt to bring 
about a final settlement, he declared 
that when Germany comes to the point 
of making “precise, serious proposi- 
tions” then it will be in accordance with 
the allies of France that she will settle 
the reparation problem. 

While Premier Poincaré was making 
this statement the German Foreign Min- 
ister, Herr von Rosenberg, issued a so- 
called Easter message in which he said 
that the reparation problem was a 
purely economic one, that the German 
Reich will not sacrifice its unity, that 
the occupation of the Ruhr was “a most 
unsuitable means for paving the way to 
an understanding,” and that, while the 
German people and Government are for 
a policy of understanding with France, 
they must persist in their defensive 
plans. 

So far, however, Germany has not 
made any proposal likely to lead to an 
understanding, for she has shown no 
evidence of a will to make restitution, 
but only evidence of a will to resist. 
And neither America nor Great Britain 
has done anything practicable to induce 
Germany to change her will. At pres- 
ent, therefore, France, with the active 
aid of Belgium, holds to the only policy 
that seems open to her. As Premier 
Poincaré says in concluding his state- 
ment: 

Nothing will divert France from 
her determined course. She will con- 
tinue with the same patience, the 
same calmness, until the collapse of 
German resistance. 


Meantime France has announced the 
reduction of military. service to eighteen 
months, with consequent reduction of 
the number of available troops, and the 
policy of fitting her naval programme 
strictly to the limitations of the Wash- 
ington naval treaty, which, though she 
has not yet formally ratified, she has 
in practice observed. 


A HERO OF THE MARNE 
HE recent death of General Michel 
Juseph Maunoury has renewed the 
admiration felt for him as a guallant 
French soldier, a brilliant fighter, and a 
strategist of a high order. 
When the war began, General Mau- 
noury was already a retired officer, but, 
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(C) Keystone 
GENERAL MICHEL JOSEPH MAUNOURY 


like many others on the retired list, he 
promptly offered his services to his 
country. 

There is no single topic connected 
with the Great War which has led to 
more discussion and greater difference 
of opinion than the battle of the Marne. 
There was a tendency for a long time to 
give the sole honor to some single one 
of the several able French generals who 
were in command in that momentous 
and decisive engagement, but military 
critics have come to believe that the 
honor should be divided. 

As General von Kluck had placed on 
his shoulders a large measure of the dis- 
credit for the German failure, naturally 
General Maunoury, who commanded the 
Sixth French Army at the extreme 
French left and was keen enough to 
see that von Kluck had advanced his 
right wing too far, received cordial 
praise and was entitled to great credit. 
On the other hand, General Joffre as in 
supreme command, General Foch, Gen- 
eral Gallieni, and one or two others 
achieved splendid results and performed 
astonishing feats of rapid action in mov- 
ing great masses of men to points where 
the enemy did not expect them and 
where their attack was of signal service. 

As a plain matter of military judg- 
ment critics appear now to think that 
the victory was won quite as much, if 
not more, by what was done in the cen- 
ter and right wing of the French forces 
as by the turning of von Kluck’s ex- 
posed right flank. Even the German 
critics who hammer von Kluck most 
unmercifully admit that his withdrawal 
from a position into which he should 
never have got was masterly. The 
Crown Prince (or Count Rosner, who, 
according to German gibes, is credited 





11 April 


with having written the Crown Prince’s 
book) argues with great earnestness 
that the battle of the Marne was fatal 
to German hopes, but only because the 
German General Staff were so rattled 
that they did not rally their armies and 
form a new east-and-west line, as the 
Crown Prince declares they might 
easily have done. 

At all events, Maunoury took a highly 
important part in that great battle, 
which was certainly decisive in the 


* sense that if the Allies had lost it they 


almost certainly would have lost the 
war. The Sixth Army was moved and 
handled so admirably that von Kluck 
admits in his own account of the battle 
that he did not know at first of its pres- 
ence near his own forces. : 

Whenever the first battle of the Marne 
is mentioned, General Maunoury will be 
mentioned with it, and to him will 
rightly be accorded high honor and na- 
tional gratitude. 


GOOD-BY TO THE 
LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT 

Y common consent, the United States 
B and Japan, it has been unofficially 
announced, have canceled the famous 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement. 

When that Agreement was published 
(November, 1917), both Japan and 
America were in the World War. 
There was good reason why some an- 
nouncement of accord between the two 
Governments should be made at that 
time. A short time before, the despica- 
ble proposal of Germany to embroil 
Japan with the United States by means 
of Mexico was fresh in the minds of 
the American people, and there were 
reasons for thinking that Japan was not 
as heartily in the war as we were or as 
other Allied Powers. This Agreement 
therefore helped to remove many grave 
doubts. 

At the same time it raised an uncer- 
tainty which for over four years tended 
to misunderstanding. While Japan re- 
iterated her recognition of China’s 
rights to integrity and sovereignty, the 
United States recognized for the first 
time in such explicit terms that Japan 
had “special interests in China.” Though 
it was explained that these special in- 
terests were due to propinquity, this 
caused resentment among the Chinese 
and some doubt as to Japan’s interpre- 
tation of the freedom this gave her for 
action in Asia. The resentment and 
doubt were intensified by the fact that 
nearly three years before the Agreement 
the Japanese Government then in power 
had made demands on China that even 
friends of Japan have acknowledged 
were arrogant and blundering. So, 
though the protest which the United 
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States had made against those demands 
still stood, this Agreement seemed equiv- 
ocal, to say the least, and has never 
been quite acceptable to Americans as 
a statement of permanent policy. 

When the Washington Conference 
met, this Agreement was at first one of 
the obstacles to a complete understand- 
ing. Whatever uncertainty it had caused, 
however, was removed by the agree- 
ments and treaties there negotiated. 

The Lansing-Ishii Agreement having 
served its purpose—and a very good pur- 
pose it was—it has now become a matter 
of history. 


A DEFENSELESS CANAL ZONE 


HE naval maneuvers off Panama 

have brought to public attention 
the important fact that the Canal is 
practically without defenses against air 
attack. If there is any point under the 
American flag which should have com- 
plete defenses against aerial antago- 
nists, it is the Panama Canal. The de- 
struction of the lock at Gatun might 
mean the annihilation of a divided 
battle-fleet or it might mean the exclu- 
sion from the Pacific or the Atlantic at 
a crucial moment of our naval arma- 
ment. It is reported that army officers 
estimate conservatively that the Zone 
requires for its protection at least 100 
fighting planes drilled to a high state 
of efficiency. At the present time there 
are no fighting planes in the Zone, only 
sixteen observation planes and four 
bombers. Added to this the anti-aircraft 
defenses are in bad shape both from the 
point of personnel and materiel. The 
Canal Zone is the last place where mili- 
tary economy should be made. 


SUGAR: HIGH TARIFF OR 
HIGH PROFITS? 


7c not unnatural outcry against 
simultaneous big crops and high 
prices in the sugar business has started 
investigation and promises of quick ac- 
tion by the Government. 

President Harding, from Florida, in- 
dicated his willingness to use his pow- 
ers under the new tariff law to cut the 
tariff rates on sugar if it shall prove 
that the trouble comes from that direc- 
tion. It is by no means certain that 
this is the case. Sugar refiners have 
admitted that the talk of a shortage in 
sugar was a myth and disclaim responsi- 
bility for the acts of speculators. The 
Democratic National Committee has 
called attention to the fact that the in- 
creases in the tariff on sugar and the 
preferential rates given Cuba aid specu- 
lators and profiteers to engineer a cor- 
ner on the commodity. 

Probably public sentiment and public 
exposure of the state of things will be 
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even more efficient for the time being 
than the official investigation, for Mr. 
Marvin, Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, is reported as say- 
ing that the sugar investigation ordered 
by the President may last for six 
months. , 

Figures that run into the millions do 
not mean much to the layman, but when 
we read that the world production of 
beet and cane sugar for the crop year of 
1922-3 amounted to 20,450,000 short 
tons, and that this is 200,000 tons more 
than the previous year, it certainly 
would seem that the housewife should 
be able to buy sugar at reasonable prices. 


EXTENDING THE 
TELEPHONE HABIT 
i ie habit of super-long-distance tele- 
phoning is being rapidly acquired 
throughout America. Telephone conver- 
sations from coast to coast are continu 
ously in progress both day and night. 
Despite the fact that three through 
trunk lines link the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards, there is often a considerable 
waiting list. 

The transcontinental telephone en- 
ables the entire country to avail itself 
of a working day of about four hours. 
Because of the difference in time the 
New York business man leaves his office 
for the day about the time that,the Cali- 
fornian is returning from his luncheon. 
There are a few courageous souls on the 
Pacific coast who reach their offices at 
daybreak or before to get the opening 
of the New York market, but they are 
the exception. In other words, there are 
some four hours in the afternoon of New 
York’s business day and in the morning 
of California’s office hours which coin- 
cide. This four-hour day naturally falls 
within the working hours of every other 
city of the United States. The long- 
distance telephone, by linking together 


every business office in America in in-: 


stant communication, lends America, 
despite its size, a unique advantage. 
The time differential is slightly affected 
by daylight saving. European cities 
separated by 8,000 miles are extremely 
remote from one another by comparison. 

More than half of the transcontinental 
conversations take piace at night, usu- 
ally at very late hours. So many cir- 
cuits are necessary to complete a thor- 
ough connection that the night, when 
traffic slackens, is preferable for long- 
distance work. The evening period for 
the cross-continent conversations begins 
at 8:30 and ends at midnight. It is fol- 
lowed by the night period, which ends 
at 4:30 a.m. The day period, beginning 
then, continues until 8:30 a.m. Inciden- 
tally, the evening rate is but one-half 
the day rate and the night rate but one- 
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fourth the day rate. The late night 
calls, or, rather, early morning calls, 
usually come from hotels or private 
homes, since the office buildings are then 
asleep. So great is the traffic through- 
out the night that it is necessary to put 
one’s call in for transcontinental con- 
nection early. 

The congestion of transcontinental 
telephone traffic reaches its height at 
Chicago. There are many wires from 
New York to Chicago, as well as from 
cities to the north and south. Through- 
out the evening the wires from the East 
grow insistent. There are several lines 
which can be “built up” from the east- 
ern coast to Chicago when the pressure 
demands it, and at least one switchboard 
which can put through calls from New 
York in a twinkling. To put through a 
call from coast to coast requires under 
normal conditions forty minutes, but by 
centering connections at a single switch- 
board in Chicago the time is greatly re- 
duced. The minimum call is for three 
minutes; some calls are much longer. 

Once a line has been “built up” con- 
tinuously from coast to coast, it in- 
stantly becomes useful for other pur- 
poses. A telegraph circuit is superim- 
posed upon it, and messages are sent by 
telegraph over the same wire which is 
being used for a telephone conversation 
without in the least interfering. A 
private coast-to-coast telegraph service 
is thus made available, which is much 
in demand by bankers and business in 
general and the press. 

America is incredibly far ahead of all 
other countries in its telephone equip- 
ment both for short and long distance 
calls. In many European cities old con- 
servative business firms are still to be 
found who refuse to carry on serious 
business by telephone. To-day the num- 
ber of telephones in active operation 
throughout the United States is ap- 
proaching 15,000,000, or about nearly 
one for every family, or, to be exact, te 
about seven persons. The average num- 
ber of calls per day in the United States 
is 35,000,000. In other words, every 
third person—man, woman, and child— 
in the country or city talks over the 
telephone at least once a day. 


WAVE LENGTHS AND 
LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS 


‘YECRETARY HOOvER and the Department 
S of Commerce have in general ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the Sec- 
ond National Radio Conference as to the 
allotment of wave lengths for public 
broadcasting. The report of the Confer- 
ence advises the use of wave lengths 
from 222 to 545 meters. The Secretary, 
however, sees difficulties in putting the 
new allotment into immediate effect and 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 
A RADIO RECEIVING 


has developed a plan which will doubt- 
less be more convenient for those sta- 
tions already in operation. 

Under the Secretary’s plan, the broad- 
casting stations equipped to use power 
not exceeding 500 watts will be assigned 
wave lengths from 222 to 300 meters. 
Stations equipped to. use from 500 to* 
1,000 watts will be assigned special wave 
lengths from 300 to 345 meters and from 
375 to 545 meters. No new licenses will 
be granted for stations broadcasting at 
360 meters until the plan for assigning 
individual wave lengths is entirely real- 
ized. No station, however, will be com- 
pelled to change its present Wave length 
unless it desires to. 

Among radio fans who ought to ex- 
tract the greatest possible benefit from 
the readjustment of wave lengths are 
the lighthouse tenders, who are so fre- 
quently cut off from communication 
with the outside world. Our Govern- 
ment has no funds to provide its light- 
house tenders with radio outfits, but the 
picture which accompanies this editorial 
indicates that its intentions are of the 
best. Mr. A. W. Tupper, assistant en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Lighthouses, has 
designed a radio telephone receiving set, 


SET FOR LIGHTHOUSES 


and blue prints of the apparatus are to 
be supplied to all lighthouse tenders, in 
order that they may build their sets if 
they desire. 


THAT JOB FOR 
KANSAS CITY 


HE OUTLOOK in its issue of 
T January 10 proposed a family 
gathering of the diverse racial 

and religious elements of our popula- 
tion and suggested that no better place 
could be found for such an informal 
conference than Kansas City, Missouri. 
We publish on the opposite page an edi- 
torial from the Kansas City “Times”’— 
the morning edition of the Kansas City 
“Star.” Last week we quoted from a 
similar editorial from the “Star” itself. 
The conference which The Outlook 
suggested would be valuable in direct 
ratio to the opportunity which it 
afforded for liberal-minded men of dif- 
ferent backgrounds and beliefs to com- 
prehend each other and to find and ex- 
press the ideals which are the common 
denominator of all those who subscribe 
to the American plan of life. Its value, 
too, would depend on the opportunity 
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which it afforded for the explosion of 
myths and the substitution of realities 
for the nightmares of the imagination. 
Such ends could not be attained by the 
delivery of formal addresses, but only 
by the friendly contacts of personal in- 
tercourse. If speeches must be deliy. 
ered at such a gathering, let them be 
delivered after the day’s work is done, 
The day’s work, as we think of it, would 
consist of gatherings of less than a 
dozen around a luncheon table or under 
the trees in one of Kansas City’s splen- 
did parks. In such groups the causes of 
existing antagonism might be discov- 
ered and analyzed and a new tolerance 
born of such discussions might be car- 
ried home by the participants for the 
refreshing of the American spirit. We 
earnestly hope that Kansas City will 
undertake the job. 


THE TROUBLES 
OF A CAR-LOAD OF 
POTATOES 


N The Outlook for February 28 we 
I published a facsimile reproduction 

of a statement of the Minnesota 
Potato Exchange covering the sale of 
one car-load of potatoes. From this 
statement it appeared that the grower 
of the potatoes received in return ex- 
actly $1.30. 

Although The Outlook did not attempt 
to apportion the responsibility for the 
low returns, the editorial in question 
has been taken by many of our readers 
as an attack upon the administration of 
the railways. What The Outlook in- 
tended was to draw graphic attention to 
the fact that many of our farmers have 
little or no control over the marketing 
of their products. Unlike a manufac- 
turer, a farmer frequently is in a posi- 
tion where the prices for his product 
are fixed by the buyer and not the seller. 

From the statements which we have 
received it seems that the car in ques- 
tion was sold in Chicago, not in Min- 
neapolis, a fact which accounts for the 
size of the freight charges. There was 
also an overcharge of $28.20 by the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad Company. This money, we 
understand, has been refunded to the 
grower of the potatoes. 

In a letter from the Northern Potato 
Traffic Association there appears the 
following statement: 

The Minnesota Potata Exchange, 
through which organization the car 
in question was marketed, is the or- 
ganization that is sponsored by the 
Government and the State officials 
for co-operative marketing. .. . 

The freight charges did amount to 


a large percentage of the total value 
of these potatoes delivered at Chi- 
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cago. This is true of a large percent- 
age of the crop which has been mar- 
keted from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota this season. 
The condition this year has been very 
abnormal on account of over-produc- 
tion of potatoes, and for this reason, 
if for no other reason, every shipper 
should have been particularly cau- 
tious of the kind and grade of pota- 
toes shipped into markets like Chi- 
cago. Even potatoes of U. S. Grade 
No. 1, which have arrived on markets 
like Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
etc., have, in many instances, not 
brought freight charges. 

In my judgment, there is no mar- 
ket in the United States that is as 
bad as at Chicago for the sale of po- 
tatoes, for the reason that under the 
system of handling the business there 
the shipper is charged up with every- 
thing, and all cars are sold on basis 
of outturn weight, as a consequence 
of which, on that particular market 
especially, potatoes are generally 
sorted out, whereas on practically all 
other markets invoice point of origin 
weights govern, and the sales are 
made accordingly. In a case of this 
kind, however, it is more than proba- 
ble that if this car had been shipped 
to any other market the returns 
would have been no better because of 
the quality of the stock, although 
potatoes even of that quality are not 
considered very bad in a year of 
short crop. 


Mr. W. W. Baldwin, Vice-President of 


the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Company, writes us concerning 
the freight charges as follows. 
gret we have not space for his entire 
letter: 


We re- 


The distance from Leal, North Da- 
kota, to Chicago is 770 miles, and the 
freight rate that was paid on this car 
was 1.1 cent per ton mile.- Can The 
Outlook say that this was an exces- 
sive rate? The average freight rate 
in 1922 in the territory west of Chi- 
cago was 1.3 cent per ton mile. The 
rate that was actually charged on 
this car, containing a _ perishable 
product, is less than the average re- 
ceived on all freight over Class 1 
railways in the Western District. ... 

If you will read the report of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, and particularly Part 3, 
upon the subject of transportation, 
you will get much light upon the 
freight rates upon apples and pota- 
toes in this Western country. After 
an exhaustive study of hundreds of 
cars of northern potatoes, they re- 
ported that with an average haul up 
to 400 miles the shipper received 
77.56 cents, while the total transpor- 
tation charges, including heater ser- 
vice, demurrage, sorting and _ tally 
charges, etc., amounted to 19.5 cents. 


Mr. George T. Slade discusses the 


potato situation in northern Minnesota 
in the following words: 


I happen to own a farm in Minne- 
sota located about ten miles from St. 
Paul and about twenty miles from 
Minneapolis. On this farm I have 
raised potatoes year after year, and 
last year had an excellent crop. At 
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A “FAMILY GATHERING” 
EDITORIAL FROM THE 
KANSAS CITY “TIMES” 


A CHALLENGE IN A PROPOSED 
CONFERENCE 


There is at once a test and an op- 
portunity in the proposal that has 
been made for a conference of all the 
leading American religious and ra- 
cial groups in the center of the na- 
tion here at Kansas City. The pro- 
posal is both ideal and practical. It 
looks to the visible expression, the 
virtual giving of notice to the nation 
and the world that the differences 
which separate these various groups 
are subordinate to the vital things 
which the groups hold in common; 
the public acknowledgment of a truth 
in which each group at heart has ex- 
pressed its belief. 

It is doubtful if any better oppor- 
tunity could be offered to make prac- 
tice square with profession. Of late 
years various religious orders have 
stressed co-operation. The lesson of 
allied success in the war has been 
held up time after time, where there 
was the actual linking up in one su- 
preme undertaking of a great variety 
of races and of men of all creeds. 
The result was ordained, it has been 
held, in the very fact of wide co- 
operation. Moral: Get your relig- 
ious forces together and conquer the 
world for righteousness. Ideal, of 
course, but not impossible; in fact, 
the only possible basis for success. 

The picture of divided religious 
groups, then, is fast becoming un- 
palatable to the groups themselves. 
Here, in the proposed conference, is 
the chance for all the groups to show, 
without hesitation, just where. they 
stand. It therefore becomes a test. 
Will these groups in America be 
ready to take up the challenge? Can 
they afford not to do so? It would 
require only a small amount of ini- 
tiative and well directed leadership 
to make the proposal a real accom- 
plishment. Are these at hand? 

It is true that not everything could 
be expected of such a gathering as 
has been suggested. But that is true 
of any beginning. The very fact, 
however, that the conference would 
be unique, unprecedented in history, 
would give it a significance not to be 
missed by even the most casual ob- 
server. Such a gathering would 
create a public confidence in the pro- 
fessed good intentions of religious 
bodies and of forces active in promot- 
ing racial good feeling that would be 
far-reaching in its influence. 

Shall Kansas City have the high 
distinction of promoting the get- 
together conference? Shall the na- 
tion and the world have the benefit 
of the gathering? 


quantity of which varies from year to 
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the time it was harvested I was un- 
able to sell these potatoes in either 
St. Paul or Minneapolis at a price 
which would cover the bare cost of 
trucking. Fortunately, having stor- 
age on the farm, I was able to hold 
the potatoes for a better market in 
the spring. Appreciating this price 
situation, many of the potato growers 
in northern Minnesota and eastern 

North Dakota, located from 200 to 300 

miles from the Twin Cities market, 

did not dig their crop at all. Those 

who harvested their potatoes and 

shipped them were in many cases 
very much disappointed in their re- 
turns. This trouble, however, could 
certainly not be attributed to exces- 
sive railway freight rates. When it 
is taken into consideration that all of 
the cars used to ship potatoes from 
northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota points to the Twin Cities must 
be hauled empty in one direction, the 

charge of $180 for from 400 to 600 

miles of car haul cannot be con- 

sidered excessive or unreasonable. If 
such charges are unreasonable, the 

Inter-State Commerce Commission 

has the authority to reduce them, and 

in the absence of such action by the 

Commission it should be assumed that 

the rates are equitable and only 

cover the cost of transportation plus 

a reasonable profit to the railways. 

Concerning the quality of the potatoes 
and the fairness of the total price re- 
ceived there seems to be some doubt. 
Mr. Nelson, the grower of the potatoes, 
claims that he has shipped potatoes 
many years and certainly knew better 
than to ship frosted potatoes. He claims 
that there were no small, muddy pota- 
toes in the car as found by the State 
Inspector. He also says that the county 
agent informed him that the potatoes 
were free from disease and fit for first- 
class seed. He says that he does not 
complain about the price, as the pota- 
toes sold for within a few cents of the 
top of the market at the time of their 
disposal. A Chicago commission mer- 
chant writes us that the car was evi- 
dently in good condition to sell at the 
price which it received. 

There was no claim made in The 
Outlook editorial that the net returns 
which Mr. Nelson received were around 
the average. From other letters which 
have come to the office some growers 
apparently received much more than the 
unfortunate Mr. Nelson, though we have 
yet to receive any testimony showing a 
general level of adequate return. 

It is beyond any doubt true that some 
means must be found for systematizing 
the distribution of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. Progress has been made in some 
sections and for some types of farm 
products which tend to minimize the 
disadvantage under which the farmer 
has labored. A perishable product, the 












year under the impetus of many uncon- 
trollable factors, is not an easy product 
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to organize upon a sure economic basis. 
Though our account of Mr. Nelson’s car- 
load of potatoes may have been con- 
strued by some critics as an unfair at- 
tack upon the administration of our 
railways, it still seems to have value 
as a graphic illustration of the inequali- 
ties of our whole system of distributing 
farm products—a value not vitiated by 
the corrections of fact which we have 
been glad to make. In the system of 
agricultural distribution the question of 
railway rates is only a single though 
a most important factor. 


DEPRESSION 


OYS who went to the war for a 
B few months came out men. In 

the experience of hardship, of 
struggle, of facing reality, of discovering 
the difference between the essential and 
the unessential, and of acquaintance 
with death they had sometimes lived in 
a week longer than they would other- 
wise have lived in years. Thousands of 
them came back from war knowing 
more of what is fundamental in life 
than many of their elders knew or ever 
will know. 

It was not alone young men, how- 
ever, who aged. Their elders aged too. 
In particular, many of those who never 
went near the scene of war, never heard 
the artillery, never lived in the frater- 
nity of danger under the scant protec- 
tion of trench or dugout, never under- 
went the discipline of facing with others 
the presence of death in a common 
cause, have in the five years since Amer- 
ica entered the war become older than 
they might otherwise have become in 
twenty. 

It is these older people, both men and 
women, rather than the younger men in 
whom the aging process shows most to- 
day. That is because they have aged in 
a different way. They have become 
older, not because they have lived 
through a larger experience, like the 
younger men, but because they have 
become further removed from_ that 
which keeps men young. 

They are old precisely because they 
missed what made the younger men 
mature. It may seem paradoxical that 
some should have become aged because 
they did not have the experience which 
aged others, but it is nevertheless true. 
While the younger men were living in 
contact with reality, these other people 
were living in an unreal world of emo- 
tion. Now the only world in which 
these elderly people, many of them still 
under middle age, were living during 
the war has collapsed and disappeared, 
and they are left far away from the 
world as it is. This is what makes them 
seem aged. They have lost their zest 
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for living. They are like all people who 
grow old in spirit. They think of the 
good old days and the bad new present. 
They complain that the world is out of 
joint. They are despondent because the 
emotions that once buoyed them up, 
which they mistook for ideals, have flat- 
tened. Things that seem to them wrong 
do not stimulate them with their chal- 
lenge for combat, but depress them. 

Most of the pessimism, the forebod- 
ing, the gloominess, in the world to-day 
is probably simply the fatigue of spirit- 
ual old age. 

There is only one way to ward off this 
creeping paralysis, and that is by recog- 
nizing its cause and applying the cure 
of rejuvenation. There may be sdme 
people past cure, but most who are un- 
der middle age and have any will of 
their own and a moderate amount of 
self-respect can put themselves in the 
way of having their age renewed like 
the eagle, can learn to run and not be 
weary, to walk and not faint. 

It may help them to put their minds 
to this business of rejuvenation if they 
realize the injury -which their aging 
souls are doing to the younger genera- 
tion. This injury has been very plainly 
and truthfully described by Cyril Falls, 
an English critic and man of letters, in 
his article entitled “A New Generation 
in Britain,” in the “Atlantic Monthly” 
for last February. What he says as to 
this applies not only to Britain but to 
America as well. He thus describes 
what he regards as “little short of a 
crime on the part of a section of the 
elders against the young:” 

The war once at an end, the great 
effort over, there has been the most 
amazing blast of literary pessimism 
in this country. We are, whatever 
observers may think, an easy-going 
and diffident people. If enough loud- 
mouthed folk tell us that we have 
more cause for shame than for pride, 
we cease to deny it. It is out of mode 
to say that the aggression of Ger- 
many brought about the war, that we 
entered into it with high motives. 
Oh, no, it was international finance 
that made the war. It is out of mode 
to say that our military leaders, if 
not great strategists, inherited those 
traditions of character, tenacity, and 
method which shon: in a William of 
Orange, an Abercrombie, a Kitchener. 
Oh, no, they were thick-headed and 
slow, they forgot nothing and learned 
nothing. It is out of mode te declare 
that our sacrifices were glorious. Oh, 
no, we were driven to the slaughter 
by politicians and profiteers. 

If a novelist to-day touches upon 
the war, it is ten chances to one that 
his “hero” was dragged into it pro- 
testingly, or that he was ill treated 
in the army, or that he saw naught 
but stupidity there. The case of the 


normal man, who looked upon it as a 
disagreeable necessity, who went into 
it whole-heartedly, and returned, if he 
had the luck to return, with spirit 
unbroken, content that he had done 
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his part to the best of his ability, is 
hardly ever put. Yet he is in the 
vast majority, and represents the real 
spirit of the country. 

The men who are in the forefront 
of this pessimistic onslaught bear a 
deep responsibility toward the youth 
of the age, whose enthusiasm they 
dash, whose faiths they undermine, 
whose candor they turn to cynicism. 


We wish these words of Cyril Falls’s 
could be burned into the minds of some 
of those who to-day, looking out upon 
the world of very human people wres- 
tling with very human problems, see 
nothing but selfishness and greed and 
foresee nothing but bitterness and ca- 
lamity. No matter how young such 
minor prophets are in years, they are in 
soul and spirit aged and decrepit. And 
there are times when every one of us 
feels old like this and falls into the way 
of grumbling and mourning like a har- 
ridan at the fireside. 

There are some people who never 
grow old. They may become stricken 
in years, but not in spirit. They are 
always ready for combat in any cause 
that calls for youth and vigor and devo- 
tion. It is people of this sort that the 
world needs as it never needed them 
before. The generation that is in mid- 
dle life to-day is a generation that needs 
education. The younger people are get- 
ting an education of some kind, any- 
way; but it is the people of middle age 
whose education is to-day most neg- 
lected. They need to learn how to keep 
with the passing of the years the indis- 
pensable spirit of youth. 


BOOKS THAT HELPED 
HISTORY 


HAT are the most important 
books in the world? The min- 
ute the question is put other 


questions spring up: What are books? 
What do we mean by important? Who 
is to decide? 

When Mr. H. G. Wells was asked by 
the “American Magazine” to tell read- 
ers not merely what are books of great 
importance, but what are the ten most 
important books in the world’s history, 
he proceeded, to quote his words, “first 
to show how unreasonable a question it 
is and then give myself up to its insidi- 
ous fascination.” 

The unreasonableness of asking any- 
body or any referendum to decide what 
are the best ten novels, or who were the 
greatest hundred men in the world’s his- 
tory, is perfectly obvious. Yet all the 
attempts to answer such questions are 
interesting, even if it were only for the 
opposition that instantly springs up in 
the minds of the readers. Thus, as Mr. 
Wells says of an interviewer’s attempt 
to get a number of selected people to 
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name the Six Greatest Men, some re- 
plied that the attempt was idiotic or 
futile or that it was impossible to meas- 
ure greatness, and so on. Yet he re- 
marks that the result was that “great 
figures were named and discussed, and 
endless people were set thinking very 
profitably and sent to their encyclope- 
dias and histories and biographies for 
refreshing and stimulating reading.” 

No doubt Mr. Wells’s article in the 
“American Magazine” will have a simi- 
lar effect. He has a way of discussing 
a topic with himself which seems to 
take the reader into his confidence and 
holds that reader’s attention, whether 
he agrees or not. It is certainly amus- 
ing to see Mr. Wells in this article try- 
ing to reconcile himself to any one prin- 
ciple for selecting the ten most impor- 
tant books and not quite following his 
own recipe. 

That he did not make himself under- 
stood to all readers is indicated by a 
headline in the New York “Herald,” 
“Wells Gives List of Ten Best Books.” 
That is precisely what he does not do, 
and what he strives to warn people that 
he can’t and won’t do. Nor does he 
even try to indicate the ten books which 
it would be best for people to read. If 
we have counted correctly, there are six 
of his ten important books that he does 
not think either necessary or important 
to read now. He explains this, as well 
as his omission of some of the finest 
works in literature, by saying: “I was 
not asked for the most beautiful or the 
most perfect or the most moving books; 
I was asked for the most important. I 
was thinking not of delights but pow- 
ers.” 

It is typical of Mr. Wells’s way of 
writing that some of his reasons for the 
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exclusion of great books from his lim- 
ited ten are quite as interesting as his 
reasons for including others. Thus 
Shakespeare he refuses to consider as 
one of the six greatest men or to classify 
his plays, or any one of them, as of su- 
preme importance in human affairs, the 
reason being that if Shakespeare had 
never existed the world would not have 
been much different from what it is to- 
day. Here is one of those questions 
dear to the heart of committees arrang- 
ing debates (and especially so because 
nobody can ever settle the question 
satisfactorily), Are Shakespeare’s works 
more or less important to the world 
than the Koran?—which Mr. Wells does 
include. He almost left himself open to 
the question, Is the Bible less important 
than the Koran? but, after hesitating a 
long time, he could not bring himself to 
put aside the Bible, although he regards 
it as a library rather than a book. So 
he selects one book from each Testa- 
ment, namely, Isaiah and Mark. His 
reasons for the choice are that Isaiah 
is the quintessence of the Old Testa- 
ment and the “earliest complete state- 
ment of the unity of mankind under 
God,” while Mark, he says, “gives a 
greater proportion of the life and per- 
sonality of Jesus and less doctrinal mat- 
ter than the others.” As to the Koran, 
“people say that it is saturated with in- 
tolerance,” that it is full of self-suffi- 
ciency and sterilizes the mind, but it is 
important because Mohammedanism is 
historically important. 

So the author proceeds with much 
hesitation and with evident regret that 
his “ten” was not twenty or thirty; and 
if he does not convince any one that 
these ten books had really greater influ- 
ence on the world than any others, he 
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at least arouses an active interest in the 
power and quality of these and other 
books. Thus he searches about to find 
something to like from Confucius, and 
picks out “The Great Learning;” not 
that he has ever read the book himself, 
but that he wants something to repre- 
sent Confucianism. Plato’s “Republic” 
is still, he asserts, “quite a contem- 
porary book;” Aristotle positively must 
get in the list somewhere, so Wells 
selects “The History of Animals” as “a 
star which stands for a cluster.” When 
Mr. Wells gets six of his books chosen 
and is confronted with the fact that only 
four vacancies are left he puts in a hope- 
less exclamation, “Admittedly this is an 
absurd inquiry!” His last selections 
are “The Travels of Marco Polo;’ that 
“has done its work,” but it opened Asia 
to the European imagination; Coperni- 
cus’s “The Revolutions of the Heavens” 
because it “struck at the dearest vanity 
of mankind” in showing that the earth 
was not the center of the universe; 
Francis Bacon’s “New Atlantis” because 
it has the essential ideas of modern 
scientific progress (it was with great 
groaning and reluctance that Mr. Wells 
brought himself to omit Roger Bacon) ; 
and Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
among other reasons because it “com- 
pleted the disillusionment of mankind.” 

One ‘hardly imagines that a ten-book 
shelf of Mr. Wells’s selections will be 
put upon the market, or that book buy- 
ers will rush to purchase the precious 
volumes. The article itself, however, 
may well prove a fertile field for the 
production of discussion and argument, 
for it bristles with suggestions in this 
direction; and with good humor, mod- 
eration, and good sense it invites dis- 
agreement and debate. 


KANSAS “STANDS BY” FOR INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY C. M. HARGER 


HEN Kansas three years ago 

\\/ created the Court of Industrial 
Relations, the legislation -met 

with immediate and bitter antagonism 
from the labor unions, the Non-Partisan 
League, and various radical organiza- 
tions. ‘These elements united in the 
election of November last to wipe the 
statute from the records and take from 
the State its power to regulate indus- 
trial affairs. The Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Jonathan M. Davis, a 
“dirt farmer,” though well-to-do, pledged 
himself to abolish the Court as the first 
act of his administration. He was elected 
through the efforts of the above groups 
added to the support of farmers who de- 
manded a reduction in taxes, also a cam- 
paign promise, and is the third Demo- 


cratic Governor in the State’s history. 
Remaining State officers are Republican, 
and the Legislature, just adjourned, was 
Republican in both branches. 

The new Governor in his first message 
demanded that the Industrial Court be 
abolished, counting on the support of 
his own party and some Republican 
legislators in both houses who opposed 
the tribunal. All through the session 
the issue persisted, and it is interesting 
to note that at no time was there suffi- 
cient strength to carry out the Gover- 
nor’s plan. Attempts to reduce the 
membership of the Court from three 
judges to one also failed. Public senti- 
ment stood firm for maintenance of the 
present form. When a committee omit- 
ted from appropriations funds for car- 


rying on its welfare department, having 
power to regulate hours and wages of 
women workers, a storm of protest from 
the State brought the item’s speedy 
reinstatement. In the end, not only did 
the Governor appoint the entire person- 
nel of the Court membership, but he 
signed the appropriation bill that car- 
ried on the Court for the coming bien- 
nium, much to the disappointment of 
his labor union followers. 

Because the programme of the pre- 
election campaign and the effort of the 
executive during the legislative session 
were so strongly based on a test of the 
stability of the Court, the outcome is 
important. Kansas has had a severe 
trial of the tribunal’s efficiency extend- 
ing through coal strikes, railway strikes, 
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industrial disturbances in minor affairs, 
and criticisms of the Court from a finan- 
cial view-point. An expenditure of ap- 
proximately $80,000 was cited as a waste 
of publie money. Members of the Court 
admitted that in times of industrial 
peace, such as have obtained for the 
past few months, their duties were 
nominal. Functioning only in time of 
stress, except for its welfare depart- 
ment, naturally the tribunal is ordi- 
narily not overworked. Likewise there 
has been a demand that appointment of 
judges be relieved of political bias, the 
most popular plan proposed being that 
they should be appointed by the Su- 
preme Court instead of by the Governor 
and that the terms be lengthened to 
establish stability of tenure, thus mak- 
ing for unbiased rulings. 

However, after the Legislature had 
heard from the people and the Governor 
had® seen: the State’s approval of the 
Court, it stands as before. The history 
of the Industrial Court has extended 
through the most serious labor troubles 
of the State’s history. During the strike 
on the railways the terminal points in 
Kansas had less rioting and disturbance 
than in any other State. Promptly Gov- 
ernor Allen policed the shop towns with 
the National Guard, and‘ these remained 
until matters quieted, when gradually 
they were withdrawn. Alexander Howat, 
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head of the miners’ union of Kansas, 
defied the Court, with the result that he 
went to jail and the miners went back 
to work. In several instances employ- 
ers, notably some large utilities, after 
having their labor difficulties decided 
by the Court, have put into their con- 
tracts with®their employees a provision 
that in any future disagreement the 
Court shall be the arbiter and both sides 
shall abide by its ruling. 

Standing out as a factor in the public 
mind after three years of experience is 
the fact that the Industrial Court is the 
average citizen’s protection when capital 
and labor indulge in disputes. In the 
election, fought out on so definite an 
issue, the towns without overwhelming 
labor union vote, the peaceful country 
districts, and sections where desire ex; 
isted for freedom from industrial strife 
voted for the maintenance of the Court. 
The overwhelming vote against it came 
from the mining counties and the cities. 
The welfare work of the. State, caring 
for the interests of working women and 
girls, fixing hours of labor and working 
conditions, is under the Court. It has 
met with opposition from somé@ employ- 
ers, but the women of the State have 
felt that it protected them against un- 
fairness and gave their support to the 
Legislature that upheld the Court. 

The result of the election an@ of the 
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session of the Legislature following has 
been to establish the Industrial Court 
permanently in Kansas. Until a test 
was made at the polls and through a 
legislative session its fate was problem- 
atical. Now that it has been upheld in 
its present form it is likely to have a 
stronger appeal for other common- 
wealths. To be sure, its efficiency may 
easily be lessened by the administration 
of its provisions by judges not in sym- 
pathy with its principles, but this will 
not be endured by the public, whatever 
may be the approval of the labor unions. 
The latter have looked forward to such 
an outcome, yet on the whole the tri- 
bunal’s power to decide industrial dis- 
putes in essential industries is as much 
in favor of the employee as of the 
employer. The most stubbornly fought 
ease before it has been one in which a 
milling company refused to carry out 
the order of the Court in the matter of 
wages determined as just; another has 
been one in which a packing company 
objected to a ruling that it claimed gave 
the workmen too liberal return. 

The fact that in a large percentage of 
the cases brought before the Court its 
decision has been accepted as just and 
the further approval by the public of its 
protection of its rights seems to fix its 
status as an integral regulatory body in 
the State of its inception. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN BUFFER STATE 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT 


6 HE quests are entreadet to care 

themselves for their things. At 

leaving the room, it must be 

shut and one must give the key to the 

porter. The hotel answers for a damage 
only till 1,500 marks. 

“It is not permitted to keep money or 
valuables in the room, even not for a 
short time. 

“The drawing-room and the library 
may be occupied by everybody. It is not 
allowed to show the samples. 

“Reclamations must be addressed at 
the direction of the house. 

“If the meals are not taken in the 
house the term of lodging wili be height- 
ened. 

“It is forbidden to use the electric 
stream by a private apparatus because 
it is dangerous. The illegal use of the 
electric stream is strictly interdictet 
and the hirer of the room is obliged to 
pay the damage if the does not observe 
theise- remarks.” 

This sign greeted us on getting our 
eandle close to it, as we tried to settle 
down at the chief hostelry of Sarre- 
bruck, the better-known Saarbriicken. 
The spirit of anxiety and unrest re- 
flected in the above very German trans- 
lation of the German and French texts 
immediately above it was also reflected 
in the unjoyous faces of the porters and 
waiters in the unlit hotel, except as far 


as a little candle could prvject its rays 
in a naughty world. 

Would it be unjoyous outside? Prob- 
ably, I thought, for the Sarre (Saar) 
area is on strike, and electricity for 
lighting and for street railways follows 
suit after the cessation of mining. Yet 
what did we find? For a strike town 
Sarrebruck was a model. Not the first 
sign of disturbance—nor has there been. 
No knots of strikers standing about with 
menacing glances. No unruly noises. 
Instead, smart-looking shops and “busi- 
ness as usual;” brisk business too. Po- 
lite policemen at street crossings—I 
know, for I asked continual, pertina- 
cious questions. True, the crisp, min- 
atory Prussian tone here and there in 
some warning from a superior to an in- 
ferior, but also the more sympathetic 
South German voice in the greetings 
between equals. 

The Sarre area is half-way between 
north and south in the eastern German- 
speaking country. But, what is far 
more important, it is just now a particu- 
lar point between western and eastern 
Europe—that is to say, between France 
and Germany. For four years economic 
France has here met economic Germany. 

The Sarre area is like another Luxem- 
bourg. It contains about 700,000 people. 
It is exclusively German in language, 
customs, and character. The size of the 
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area and population, however, has noth- 
ing to do with the basin of the upper 
part of the river Sarre as a possession. 
Its net coal production of a million tons 
a month and its cast-iron and steel-bar 
production, each well over 100,000 tons 
a month, make it enormously valuable.) 

Naturally, as an additional spoils of 
war to Alsace and Lorraine, France cast 
covetous eyes on this borderland. But 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 
would not consent to its permanent 
alienation, unless, at the end of a 
fifteen-year period, the inhabitants voted 
affirmatively. A plebiscite will then be 
taken as to whether they want to live 
under the German or the French flag. 

Meanwhile, to atone for the ruthless 
destruction of French mines during the 
war, the Conference set aside this region 
to be administered by the League of 
Nations, the French owning and operat- 
ing the mines for the fifteen-year period. 

The administration was intrusted by 
the League to an International Govern- 
ing Commission. Its members are a 
Sarrois, a Frenchman, a Belgian, a 
Dane, and a Canadian. The last named 
is Mr. R. D. Waugh, formerly Mayor of 
Winnipeg. His particular charge covers 
the two most vital and difficult depart- 
ments, namely, Finance and Food Sup- 
ply. I have spent much of to-day with 
Mr. Waugh and his family, enjoying the 
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advantage of their unprejudiced view- 
point. : 


An Advisory Council and a Technical 
Committee assist the Governing Com- 
mission. The inhabitants of the region 
are thereon represented by a dean (curé- 
doyen), a school superintendent,. a 
banker, a lawyer, a farmer, an artisan, 
a foreman, and two workmen. These 
persons have been specially useful in 
revising dwelling-house and house-rent 
legislation, checking speculation, enlarg- 
ing disablement and old-age insurance, 
etc. 

As to conditions of production and 
trade, the enormous depreciation of the 


mark dominates this situation at pres- 


ent. Last June the rate of exchange for 
the franc here was 25 marks; July, 36; 
August, 53; September, 102; October, 
133; November, 339; December, 550; 
while this year it has gone off at a ter- 
rific tangent to the neighborhood of 
3,000, though to-day quoted at 1,350. 
While these incredible extremes have 
been unsettling enough for Germany as 
a whole, they are less so for this 
plebiscite area. True, as the franc 
circulates here, the degree of deprecia- 
tion reached by the mark is shown 
more clearly than elsewhere; but, on the 
other hand, owing to the fact that three- 
quarters of the inhabitants are paid in 
francs, the effects of that depreciation 
are clearly limited. As one of the Gov- 
erning Commission pointed out, the in- 
dustries here employing the franc ex- 
hibit a stability not at all characteristic 
of industries employing the mark. The 
workmen here, being paid in francs, 
receive higher wages than those in Ger- 
many, and the Socialists are now asking 
for the establishment of French cur- 
rency as the sole legal tender. 

Of course the Government budget 
situation is affected because public ex- 
penditure increases as currency depre- 
ciates, while fiscal resources vary hardly 
at all. Despite this, from a state of 
chaos three years ago Mr. Waugh has ac- 
tually brought the government finances 
to a condition where not only has he 
paid all debts but he can even show a 
comfortable balance in his treasury. 

I was surprised at the evidences of 
prosperity on every hand. Next to Mr. 
Waugh’s house, on the boulevard over- 
looking the river, an equally fine resi- 
dence was being built, and there was 
much construction going on elsewhere. 
On the streets there was no indication 
of poverty. Every one looked well fed. 
Every one seemed to have something to 
do. There was an almost American 
activity. 

What surprised me more was, when a 
group of French cavalrymen came clat- 
tering into town, to see no scowling 
from the passers-by, humiliating as the 
sight may have been to some of them. 

However resigned the people of the 
region may be to the presence of these 
garrison troops, the Berlin Government 
of course protests against it. The 
troops are not under the control of the 
French Army on the Rhine and their 
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officers exercise no control over the 
people of the area. The soldiers are 
maintained here by the Frehch Govern- 
ment, free of cost, so as to insure the 
safety of the mines. Two years ago the 
troops numbered some 10,000 men. 
They have now been reduced to about a 
quarter of that number available for 
duty. Doubtless some of those with- 
drawn have gone no farther into France, 
however, than to the points just across 
the border in Alsace and Lorraine. The 
replacement of the troops by a local 
gendarmerie has been steadily attempted 
and the effort continues. But it is 
difficult to recruit a proper personnel of 
a local character from the industrial 
population to enable the Governing Com- 
mission to fulfill its duties of maintain- 
ing public order, of protecting life and 
property, and, especially, of enforcing 
the provision of the Versailles Treaty in 
securing to France the ownership and 
free exploitation of the coal mines. . In 
the strike two years ago the gendar- 
merie and the local policemen were the 
first to desert their posts. 

Why another strike? For two rea- 
sons. The first is that the miners are 
underpaid. True, they get more than 
is paid to German miners in the Ruhr 
region. But, strange as it may seem 
from a supposedly wise French Govern- 
ment (even if it did donate recently 
some 6,000 tons of coal to those hard 
hit by the increase of the cost of liv- 
ing), these Sarre miners are getting 
somewhat less than is being paid in 
Lorraine. The alarming advance in the 
cost of living seems reason enough for 
the strike, though the miners are mak- 
ing a demand for considerably more 
than they probably expect to get. 

The second reason for the strike is, 
as may be supposed, inspiration from 
Berlin. The German Government, in its 
anger at French aggression in the Ruhr, 
has fomented a strike, not only in that 
region, but a sympathetic strike here 
also, as the best possible protest. 

As I went along past one of the big 
mines this afternoon, I could not help 
thinking of the great economic loss en- 
tailed by a strike, but especially of how 
much additional embitterment between 
France and Germany is also entailed. 
There was enough bad feeling before. 
It has now become intenser. Both sides 
are really at war, even if, so far, France 
seems to represent only the active side 
and Germany that of passive but stout 
resistance. Other things being equal, 
the end of the strike here is anticipated 
to occur at an early date, for the French 
have already offered not unattractive 
terms of compromise. 

What of the political future? Some 
advance has been made by the French 
in their propaganda towards influencing 
the plebiscite decision eleven years 
hence by the introduction of French 
schools for the children of the many 
families of French troopers quartered in 
the Sarre area (the very natural pro- 
test of the Berlin Government to the 
continuance of the garrison troops here 
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lies, of course, in the support they give 
to French propaganda). These French 
schools are so excellent—and were so 
intended to be!—that German children 
by the hundreds are attending them, in- 
tensely to the discomfiture of many 
Pan-Germans, both inside and outside 
the Sarre Basin, who justly detect 
therein the influential manufacture of 
French sentiment daily and deftly in- 
stilled into these children. Many of | 
them will be of voting age when the 
date for the plebiscite arrives. 

Despite this, in talking with a good 
many people, I found nowhere any no- 
tion that, as between Germany and 
France, the people of this area would 
finally vote to be other than Germans. 

What I did find, however, was a cer- 
tain sentiment of contentment with the 
present régime, surprising as that may 
seem. 

The first reason for this feeling is that 
under the present government the peo- 
ple pay no war taxes or indemnities. 

A second and probably equally potent 
reason lies in the satisfaction of the 
people: in knowing that, unlike the Gov- 
ernments of either France or Germany, 
theirs has its self-respecting head above 
water, is out of debt, and has a balance 
in the bank. 

A third reason is that the position of 
the industries and trade of the area is 
superior to that of Germany or of 
France. 

Another reason is that, though the 
area is now suffering from a strike, law 
and order have been well preserved, 
with a consequent feeling of confidence. 

Still another reason is that the Gov- 
erning Commission has given a square 
deal. Neither Germans nor French can 
complain. Among Government employ- 
ees there has been but one rule for 
acceptance of service, that of efficiency, 
without any regard whatsoever to na- 
tionality. And where sufficient efficiency 
could not be found the Governing Com- 
mission has instituted a service school 
and hag trained its own employees. 
Moreover, all the homes and industries 
are being benefited by the Government’s 
laws concerning accident, disablement, 
maternity, and sickness insurance and 
by the insurance to home workers. 

Finally, under the present Govern- 
ment there has been a steady increase 
in both trade and thrift. The volume 
of exports is nearly twice that of im- 
ports. During the latest twelvemonth, 
savings-bank deposits have nearly dou- 
bled. As to conditions of labor, despite 
the present strike, German miners have 
during these years worked so well under 
French superintendence as to make the 
French think they can repeat this suc- 
cess in the Ruhr—if they have time 
enough! Certainly the operation of the 
Sarre mines has been perhaps the most 
striking example yet seen of industrial 
partnership. 

Perhaps, then, the Sarrois may vote 
to continue the present régime if the 
opportunity of so voting is given. 

Sarrebruck, February 14, 1923. 
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WHEN CHARLES M. SCHWAB BECAME CHARLIE 
WHAT PERSONALITY IN INDUSTRY DID IN THIRTY MINUTES 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


Toa was a flurry in the Seattle 
shipyards during the early days 
of the American participation in 
the World War. The yard bulletins 
announced that Charles M. Schwab 
would speak to the shipyard workers 
a few days later. The announcement 
brought no enthusiasm, but criticism 
aplenty. 

I was working as ship fitter’s helper. 
On this particular morning, when the 
bulletin boards announced the coming 
of the great steel king, the crane gang 
sat down opposite me and started to 
talk: “So, the great labor hater is com- 
ing. The great catspaw of Morgan -is 
going to speak in the shipyards.” “A 
lot of nerve,” came the answer. “I sup- 
pose he'll get up and turn around so 
that we can admire his plutocratic opu- 
lent personage.” “Yes,” chimed in an- 
other, “we'll give him the razz; that’s 
what we'll do. If he talks five minutes 
he’s lucky. I suppose he’ll feel good 
looking over four thousand working 
slaves.” 

And so 
was lots of it 
week in the yards. 
defend the steel man. 


the talk went on. There 
during the following 
No one dared to 
That would have 


been an admission of subservience to the 


chief panjandrum of capitalism. 

Finally the great day arrived, and in 
the center of an open space of the Skin- 
ner & Eddy yards a platform was 
erected. At the sound of the noon 
whistle all to a man dropped their tools, 
hurried out to lunch, and then congre- 
gated around the platform. Four thou- 
sand men were there, and very sarcastic 
remarks were audible. 

Finally Mr. Schwab was announced, 
and as he stepped on the rough rostrum 
quiet reigned. “Looks human,” I heard 
on my left. And then Mr. Schwab 
started to speak. Before he had talked 
five minutes the sneering grin had left 
the faces of those radicals nearest me 
who had voiced such Vigorous disap- 
proval of the steel man’s coming. In 
less than ten minutes Mr. Schwab had 
captivated the entire audience. Cheer 
after cheer broke out. And then again, 
to my left, “This guy’s a real man. 
Nothin’ the matter with that fella.” 
“He means what he says,” I heard a 
man saying on my right, and “Oh, boy, 
how he can say it!” 

A few minutes later I turned to view 
the assemblage, and I noted that every 
one was gazing intently at the speaker, 
and I could see that every one of them 
was filled with admiration. But Mr. 
Schwab was speaking, not for himself, 
but for co-operation. He was appealing 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


to the best there was in man. He had 
torn aside the cobwebs of suspicion, the 
veil of misunderstanding, the barrier of 
class distinction. Before the speaker 
closed his voice was slightly shaky. He 
had bared his thoughts; four thousand 
men saw the heart of the great steel 
man for the first time in their lives; 
they were completely won by his un- 
affected friendliness, by his contagious 
personality. As Mr. Schwab finished 
his address the men sent up a yell—a 
wild, ear-splitting shout of friendly ap- 
proval. 


Probably about thirty minutes was 
the length of time it took four thousand 
men to reverse completely all of the 
opinions they had gained in years of 
prejudiced reading and hearing preju- 
diced speakers; yet in thirty minutes 
years of hatred and hard feelings toward 
the steel man had melted, and in its 
place vigorous loyalty and friendliness 
were plainly manifested. 

As the men went back to their work 
it wasn’t “Mr. Schwab.” No, all re- 
marks were centered on “Charlie.” 

The crane gang came around about 

fifteen minutes of four to pick up the 
steel plate. The ship fitter I worked 
for sang out, “Well, what do you think 
about Schwab?” 
« “Some man. A regular fellow. Eight- 
een karat gold,” and then the climax— 
“If the balance of these magnates we 
hear so much about are like ‘Charlie,’ 
a lot of these agitators are crazy.” 
“Maybe he was kidding you,” the ship 
fitter flung back. “Kidding nothing. 
Let me tell you that that man meant 
every word he said. Sincerity stood out 
on all corners. That fella couldn’t be 
wrong if he wanted to. You can tell a 
good gold piece by its ring, and, believe 
me, that fella Schwab is all gold. There 
ain’t no lead in his make-up at all.” 

A shrill whistle announced four 
o’clock. Tools were dropped, and as we 
reached our lockers my ship-fitter boss 
looked at me ‘a moment, and said: 
“There you got it, son—personal con- 
tact. Now, why in the world don’t these 
big fellows come around often where we 
can see them, feel them, judge them? 
Here’s a man that probably half the 
boys working here were ready to chase 
out of the yard when he mounted that 
platform. In about half an hour’s talk 
he had not only killed all that preju- 
dice, but every man in the bunch is root- 
ing for him like they would for a home- 
run hitter. How long has it taken him? 
Just thirty minutes. Half the time it 
takes to eat dinner. One-fifth the length 
of a good theater attraction. About the 
same length of time it takes to dictate 
a long letter, and yet how many em- 
Pployers have ever thought it worth 
while to take that time in selling their 
personality to their employees? And 
all of them must have personality. 
They wouldn’t be successful employers 
if they didn’t. If we saw our own emn- 
Ployers just one-tenth as much as we 


do the organizers and agitators, I guess’ 


we would feel a mighty lot different. 
How about it?” 

“You’re not talking Greek to me,” I 
answered. 
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THE MOUNTAIN TOWN 
} BY DuBOSE HEYWARD 


(HESE are the days when I can love the town; 
Now, when the year is clean and new and sweet. 
When the great mountain schooners rumble down, 
White-crested, and slow-moving, fleet on fleet, 
Leading a spotted heifer, or a steer, 
A rangy mule or two, a pair of hounds; 
was To barter for a flowered calico, 





sand A ribbon for the red-cheeked daughter’s hair, 
ie And black tobacco for the coming year. 
reju- Now there is laughter in the open square, 
autes Complaint of brakes, and cracking of the whips, 
ward Loud banter while the old horse-trader’s mare 
n its Is auctioned—old songs vie with older quips. 
iness The girls go flocking up and down the street, 
A startled wonder in their hill-blue eyes, 
work Amazement and delight upon their lips. 
1 re- Men, seeming much too large for crowding walls, 
out Stride down the street, and answer with a hail 
: te The greetings of acquaintances they meet. 
wrked Boys strut the pavement in new overalls, 
-hink And trade unendingly in dogs and guns; 
While wagon-hoods frame wan, madonna faces 
light- That quiver into eager fleeting smiles, 
1ax— And there is talk of undiscovered places 
* we Above the soaring laurel-bordered miles. 
site, Soon flame azaleas on the mountain-side 
ae Will smolder out and die; the laurel tide 
‘omg Will sway and hesitate at summer’s touch. 
seant Then they will pass, these people that I know, 
d out And understand a little, and love much. 
’t be MacDowell Colony, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
tell a 
lieve 
‘here 
5 OUT BY OX-TEAM 
our 
hee BY LUCY FURMAN 
said: “ AW says he aims to send a’ ox- and if you want to go ’long, you better raining. I don’t know whether he’ll feel 
oom P team to Mouth of Beaver to- be there by daylight.” to go.” 
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new school-buildings. “Paw,” he said, 
“you better git out and cut them white- 
oak saplings for the wagon-poles, while 
I nubbin the steers. The woman’ll want 
that sheet over her in the rain. And I 
got to have it, anyways, to fetch back 
over the load. Maw, I know you’ll cook 
breakfast quick as you can.” 

He was gone, and “paw,” shivering, 
reached for the ax and disappeared also. 
Appetizing smells of frying fat meat 
and boiling coffee soon came from the 
kitchen, and “maw” went back and forth 
between the two rooms, talking in a 
gentle voice about Banner. He was her 
eldest, it appeared, and the pride of her 
life. She had lost three with “the chok- 
ing disease” between him and “t’other 
young uns.” 

One by one “t’other young uns” 
crawled out of the dark covers—even 
the sheets and pillow-cases were dark- 
blue calico, doubtless a_ labor-saving 
device on “maw’s” part—and, already 
fully dresed, came to the fire, to poke 
out bare feet to the blaze and stare 
silently at the visitor. 

At last breakfast was ready, and the 
two men-folks were called in. Simul- 
taneously the six “young uns” made a 
rush for the table, to be sternly checked 
by their mother. “Hain’t you got no 
manners? You wait till your paw and 
Banner and the woman eats.” 

I explained that I had already eaten. 
Thereupon the children made another 
charge, only to be repulsed again. 
“Look at ’em, now, fixin’ to eat with 
nary face washed! And right afore the 
woman, too! Go out yander and wash 


and comb! And do it good, too—you 
know how them school women hates 
dirt!” 


After vigorous use of family pan, 
towel, and comb, the six stood around 
the oilcloth-covered table, eating the 
fat biscuits and “sop” and meat—and, 
alas! drinking the coffee, too—all as 
quiet and well-behaved as little mice. 
“Maw” did not even think of sitting at 
table herself—it was her place to wait 
on the family. 

Then “paw” and Banner brought the 
saplings up on the porch and hewed and 
split off the sides until a flat strip two 
inches broad and a half-inch thick was 
all that was left of each. One of these, 
made particularly smooth with a pocket- 
knife, was run through the wide hem 
of the new wagon-sheet of unbleached 
“factory” (domestic), the long pieces of 
which “maw” had laboriously sewed to- 
gether by hand, and then the whole 
family went out to see this pole and the 
other two “bowed” and fastened in the 
pole-rests along the wagon Sides, and 
the new sheet drawn over all and tied 
by a drawstring in the rear. It looked 
very fine. Then Banner brought down 
the four steers, with their yokes on, 
threw in several large “pokes” of nub- 
bins for feed, I climbed in over a front 
wheel, Banner took his place beside me, 
cracked his long whip and talked an un- 
known tongye to the steers, and we went 
creaking down ‘the rocky bed of the 
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branch, followed by “paw’s” “Better git 
some axle-grease summers along the 
way,” and “maw’s” “Don’t forgit— 
you’re aiming to take some of my young 
uns in the school come August!” and 
“Now, Banner, take keer of the woman.” 

As we bumped along down the branch 
I was too much absorbed in Banner’s 
talk to the steers to realize that I was 
at last started upon my homeward jour- 
ney. Strange jargon it was, poured 
forth almost without a break, in not un- 
musical tones. ‘“Oo-cum-weh, wo0o0-00,” 
“Cub-bac-kay, there, Bray, dad burn your 
ole soul!” “Woo, cub-bac-over, gee, 
Buck!” “Now-wa-chat-tum!” were some 
of the phrases oft repeated, while the 
long whip-lash cracked over the red 
backs, and the steers, guided by word 
alone, with meek heads bowed under 
heavy yokes, veered slowly from side to 
side, winding along with the winding 
branch. Banner sat beside me much of 
the time, though now and then he would 
spring out by way of the wagon tongue 
to bring the steers into better line. The 
two largest, Buck and Berry, five-year- 
olds, were in front; Rum and Brandy, 
only three years old, were behind. Ban- 
ner said that six years is the time at 
which oxen get their growth; that he 
had trained both these teams from calf- 
hood, when he would have to tie their 
tails together to keep them from turn- 
ing the yoke, and had already done a 
lot of teaming with them, and also log- 
ging. At the mouth of his branch were 
a large number of logs, which he said 
he and his “paw” had cut and he had 
then “snaked” down the mountainside 
and hauled here, where the first big 
“tide” would carry them down Trouble- 
some to their destination on the Ken- 
tucky River. 

In Left Fork the road ran much of 
the way in the creek, and this was the 
best going, for when it left the water 
and ran alongside the ruts and mud- 
holes were dreadful, the wheels sinking 
first on one side, then the other, almost 
—sometimes quite—to the hubs. 

The wagon-sheet wrapped us in so 
that only what was straight ahead was 
visible. But it was a brave new world, 
veiled in a mist of rain, that we looked 
upon from our “factory” shelter. On the 
brown cleared slopes the young corn 
was putting forth bright blades; up 
higher, in the timber, was every tint of 
green, with the dogwood spreading great 
sheets of white. Over the cliffs just 
above us trailed carpets of rich moss, 
and of the lovely partridgeberry vine. 
Arbutus and puccoon had vanished, but 
there were paleblue clusters of wild 
sweet-william, and everywhere the green 
fronds of ferns. 

We were never long out of sight of 
human habitations—small houses of log 
or of box, the doorways invariably full 
of children, with usually a woman’s face 
in the dark interior. And always our 
progress was accompanied by Banner’s 
melodious exhortations to the steers. 
As long as these continued, each steer 
would pick up his foot about once in 
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three minutes and make a long, slow 
stride forward. I thought I had never 
seen anything which so fulfilled my idea 
of the word “deliberate” as the move- 
ment of those steers’ hind legs. If fora 
moment the vocal encouragement ceased, 
all four of the steers stopped dead still, 
closed their eyes, and began inertly to 
chew their cud. 

“It keeps you busy, Banner,” I said. 

“Oh, a body looks for that, with 
steers,” he replied. 

“You seem to talk a different language 
to them.” ; 

“Eh, law, yes; a steer brute wouldn’t 
never understand reg’lar talk.” 

“What do you say when you want 
them to go to the right?” 

“Gee.” 

“And to the left?” 

“Cum-weh.” 

“When you say “Woo, cub-bac-kay, 
Bray—gee, Buck,” what does it mean?” 

“Hit means for Bray (his name is 
Berry, but I call him Bray for short) to 
come back and stand still while Buck 
gees along over to the right.” 

I forebore to ask the meaning of 
“Now-wa-chat-tum,” but after so long a 
time I gathered that it must be “Now, 
watch at ’em!” a term of severe re- 
proach, which the steers seemed to feel 
as such always. 

The morning hours passed like a 
dream of eternity. Never have I had 
such a sense of the passing of eons and 
eons of time. And, strange to say, I did 
not mind. I seemed to be sunk in a 
state of sub-consciousness, or suspended 
animation, as profound, satisfying, and 
restiul as that of the steers. 

I shall never know how many ages 
and cycles passed before I was dragged 
to the surface again by a remark of 
Banner’s, “Now we aim to cross the 
mountain,” and awoke to the fact that 
we were curving around a steep ascent. 
Banner jumped out and walked along 
the ragged edge, leaping from rock to 
rock with all the sureness of a goat. 
Up into and through the thick timber 
we passed, where the branches of beech, 
gum, oak, wahoo, and hemlock made a 
deep twilight. Then, at last, to the 
“gap,” or top of the divide, where we 
looked over into a lovely, steep valley, 
with green ridges billowing away on 
either side, and, at my entreaty, Banner 
stopped that I might have my fill of 
looking. 

Also it occurred to me that here was 
an ideal place for lunch, and, although 
my watch said only eleven o’clock, we 
drew forth the box I had brought and 
satisfied our acute hunger. 

“What’s that funny little play-house 
for?” I asked, when we were about to 
start on again, pointing to a small 
structure of logs that stood about thirty 
yards from the road, in the timber. 

Banner shot a quizzical glance at me 
before inquiring, “Don’t you know a 
rat-house when you see one?” 

“A rat-house! I never even heard of 
such a thing.” 

“Well, you see that-air leetle, small 
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hole in the wall this way, not nigh as 
big as a window? All you got to do is 
to pass in your jug and your money, and 
the rat he passes hit back filled, and 
you can’t never in the world swear who 
sold hit to you. See?” 

“You mean that’s where one can buy 
liquor. Do they make it there, too?” 

Banner looked at me _ pityingly. 
“Quare women has quare notions,” he 
remarked. “Stills has to be where 
there’s running water, and ’way back 
from roads, up hollows, where marshals 
and revenuers won’t find ’em, too.” 

“Well, you don’t suppose there are any 
around here, do you?” 

“I don’t suppose nothing about hit,” 
he replied; “I know. If I had a mind 
to, I could p’int to four hollows right 
in sight from here where stills is a-run- 
ning. But I hain’t got that kind of a 
mind. I hain’t no traitor to my friends 
and neighbors.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. 

We had hardly started down the steep 
descent, all brakes on, when Banner 
jumped from the seat with an exclama- 
tion. “I gannies, if that ole bolt ain’t 
lost her tap and worked out of her 
socket, and plumb gone,” he said. 

Putting rocks under the front wheels, 
he tinkered for quite a while at the 
place where the tongue joined the 
wagon. Then, shaking his head, he 
stepped to a hickory tree, cut off a small 
branch, whittled out a kind of peg, and 
put it in place of the lost bolt. ‘Don’t 
know how long she’ll hold,” he said. 

Therefore it was with much-shaken 
complacency that I endured the descent. 
Three-fourths of the way down there 
was a house perched on a “bench” beside 
the road. 

“Ax your pap if he’s got ary bolt and 
tap,” called Banner to the tow-head chil- 
dren in front. “Pap” and the entire 
family soon appeared, and brought out 
several rusty bolts, none of which would 
fit. “Pap” expressed some concern. “If 
you can jest make out to hold together 
till you get to the foot, you won’t see 
no trouble beyand,” he said. “Lije 
Powers allus carries a good stock of 
bolts in his store.” 

“I reckon she’ll maybe hold,” said 
Banner. 

“All these yours?” I inquired of “pap.” 
He waved his hand magnificently over 
the small heads. “Seven boys and a 
gal,” he said. “The name of Dallett 
hain’t aiming to die out soon!” 

As we journeyed precariously on I 
could not but hope, especially when I 
thought of the seven sons, that Mr. Dal- 
lett was not the proprietor of the rat- 
house on the mountain, or of any of the 
four stills. 

After a few more eons, we came in 
sight of the store and house of Lije 
Powers. While Banner traded for the 
bolt I went to the house to visit. Above 
it, on a small spur to the right, I could 
see a cluster of grave-houses. In the 
porch hung saddles and various kinds 
of gear. An old woman with very bright 
eyes saw me coming, and invited me 
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in. “I knowed you for one of them 
furrin school women the first glimp,” 
she said. 

“How did you know it?” I inquired. 
“T don’t see any difference myself. I’m 
a Kentuckian, too, just like the rest of 
you.” 

“Yes, but you’re a level-lander—hit 
hain’t noways the same. I can tell one 
as fur as I see ’em. Take a cheer. 
That-air,” pointing to an old palsied 
man on the far side of the hearth, “is 
my ole man.” When he did not respond 
to my greeting, she apologized, “He’s 
got the trimbles, and deef in his years, 
and nigh blind, too. And I hain’t much 
myself, no more, with this here rheuma- 
tiz. But Lije he’s mighty good to us; 
he’s our baby, and sets a sight of store 
by us. And he’s got a good woman, too 
—Lyddy. She’s up the branch now lay- 
ing out a woman that died yestiddy and 
lining her coffin. Polly Ann Culley hit 
is—she’s been bad off with the breast- 
complaint—some calls hit the consump’ 
—a long time, and ’peared like this last 
young un was too much for her, and for 
hit, too, and they both tuck ’n’ died right 
off. I’ve fotched a many a babe in my 
time—nigh all that’s come round about 
here for forty years; but for puny I 
never seed the beat of this’n—hit was 
jest too werried out to live. And there’s 
four more chaps up there at Polly 
Ann’s, and if you school women don’t 
take ’em they liable to starve, their paw 
being that trifling and doless.” 

Just then a little cry arose from a 
small wooden cradle that stood near, 
and the old lady lifted out a beautiful 
little girl baby. “Hit’s Lyddy’s least 
one,” she said, with pride. “Now hain’t 
hit a pure poppet?” 

“It certainly is,” I agreed—a poppet 
being a doll. 

“Hit’s nigh old enough to take off hit’s 
cap now—will be, come July. Of course 
you know hit’s dangerous to take off 
their caps or wash their heads under a 
year old.” 

“T’ve heard so,” I said. 

“IT aim to take hit’s cap off, anyhow, 
jest a minute to show you hit’s fine head 
of hair,” the old lady continued. She 
did so, and I admired the silky black 
ringlets. 

Then I saw the loom in one corner, 
with bright-striped linsey in it, and 
asked her if she did much weaving. Not 
much, she said; the days were far gone 
when she could weave her fourteen 
yards a day. Now it was all she could 
do to keep the family in frocks and pet- 
ticoats and blankets. 

About this time Lyddy, a comely 
young woman, followed by her three lit- 
tle children, came hurriedly in. ‘“They’re 
a-bringing her down the branch, maw, 
if you want to see the burying,” she 
said. 

“This here’s one o’ them school wo- 
men, Lyddy,” the old lady interrupted. 

“Oh, is it? Well, woman, you couldn’t 
’a’ come at a more needed time. We’re 
jest about to lay Polly Ann in the grave 
without ary word spoke over her. I’ve 
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heared you school women follow read- 
ing Scriptur’ over the dead, and here’s 
your work cut right out for you. Hit 
won’t take you no time—they’re starting 
up the p’int now.” 

I ran into fhe store and told Banner, 
got a Testament out of my suit-case, and 
then we joined the small procession 
which was already winding up the steep 
spur. The coffin, made of planks, was 
carried across three poles by six men. 
Family and neighbors straggled along 
after. Once when the,bearers set down 
the coffin to take a breathing-spell, I was 
glad to see Banner and another tall boy 
of singular beauty spring forward and 
take the places of the two oldest men. 

On the “p’int” among the latticed 
grave-houses a new grave was already 
dug, and into it the coffin was imme- 
diately lowered. I then read parts of 
the Hundred and Third Psalm and of 
the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corin- 
thians, and repeated a prayer from the 
Burial Service which I knew by heart, 
and then called upon the men to start 
that most beautiful and impressive of 
mountain funeral songs, the refrain of 
which runs as follows: 

Been a long time traveling here be- 

low, 

Been a long time traveling away from 

my home. 

Been a long time traveling here below 

To lay this body down. : 


Nearly all the men present joined in— 
for the men are the singers in this 
country—and the volume of melody 
rolled out over the hills, a glorious re- 
quiem for poor, tired, suffering Polly 
Ann and her little baby who was too 
weary even to begin to live, safe at rest 
now, both of them, awaiting the resur- 
rection in this peaceful spot. 

After we had journeyed on for a while 
I said to Banner, “Who was that beau- 
tiful boy who helped you carry the 
coffin?” 

“That was Jess Miles,” he replied. 
“Did you see them two pistols in his 
belt?” 

“No,” I said. 

“He don’t never go without ’em. You 
see, the way of hit, him and Howard 
Shaw got into a little furse Christmas a 
year gone, both being drunk, and he 
kilt Howard. They sent him to Frank- 
fort for five year’, but Lindsay, his paw, 
got him pardoned out, and brung him 
home a couple of months back, and the 
Shaws is all mad about hit, and a-laying 
for him, and he has to go mighty care- 
ful. I’d ruther be in Frankfort, myself.” 

“Life is too cheap here, Banner,” I 
said. i 

“That’s what I allus claim,” he re- 
plied. 

For hours—or was it millenniums, 
ages?—I sank again into the region of 
the unconscious, the sub-conscious, the 
super-conscious, whatever one may wish 
to call it. Time was no more. The 
thing my eyes were fixed upon I did not 
see, the jolting of the wagon I did not 
feel, Banner’s talk to the steers no 
longer penetrated to my hearing. With- 
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drawn into the very hinterlands of be- 
ing, I rested as deeply, as profoundly, as 
Polly Ann there on her hill. After- 
ward—not then—I wondered if some 
such plunge into Lethe will not some 
day become a necessity to hurry-driven 
‘mericatis, and if they will not perforce 
ave to swing back from automobiles 
nd airplanes to slower methods of loco- 
notion—say, the ox-teams of their fore- 
fathers. 

My trance was rudely ended by the 
sharp crack of six’pistol shots, almost in 
my ears. In apparently the same in- 
stant, three others replied, and I saw 
Banner leaning forward, smoking re- 
volver in hand, demanding, “What you 
hell-cats mean by shooting at a woman?” 
A wild trampling of horses’ hoofs sud- 
denly ceased, and two flushed young 
men who had come down a little hollow 
to the right sat reeling in their saddles, 
pistols dangling loosely from their hands. 

“You hain’t got a woman in there, 
Banner!” “Dang my looks, I apologize 
to the woman!” Consternation was in 
their voices. “We seed hit was your 
team, and jest allowed we’d shoot up 
that new wagon-sheet a little.” 

“You’ll shoot one time too many some 
day,” admonished Banner. “I'd a-kilt 
you both right then and there if I 
hadn’t seed you was drunk. Allus did 
hate to kill a drunk man. Now, begone 
the way you come!” 

After they galloped off, he calmly re- 
stored the pistol to his hip pocket. 

“You surely don’t carry that all the 
time?” I said. 

“Where’d I been without hit then?” 
he demanded, looking up at the bullet 
holes in the wagon sheet. ,“They’d 
a-ripped her all to ribbons if I hadn’t 
had my gun with me.” 

“Be awfully careful how you use it,” I 
said. “You don’t want to spend years of 
your life in Frankfort.” 

“Oh, I’d get pardoned out, like all the 
rest,” he replied, comfortably. 

Not very long afterward we drew up 
before a pleasant cottage with paint on 
it. “Good place to take the night—Labe 
Floyd’s,” said Banner. “Dark hain’t fur 
off, and him and his woman will treat 
you good.” 

I looked at my watch. Half-past six. 
Twelve and a half hours since we had 
started from Banner’s, fourteen since I 
had left the Forks. I suddenly realized 
that it had been a long, long day, that I 
was tired. We must have come: many 
miles, must indeed be not far from 
Mouth of Beaver, our journey’s end. 
Maybe by going a little farther we could 
make it. 

“How near are we to the Mouth?” I 
asked. 

“Mouth of Beaver? Why, we ain’t 
never struck main Beaver at all yet.” 

“Isn’t this creek we’re on Beaver?” 

“Hit hain’t nothing but a fork of 
Beaver.” 

“How far have we come to-day?” I 
asked, wearily. 

“Fifteen mile’ hit is from the Forks to 
here,” he said. “We’ve made good time.” 
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“Do you say fifteen miles in fourteen 
hours is good?” I exploded. 

“Hit is for oxens,” he replied. 

I could not trust myself to say more. 
Getting out, I walked stiffly to the house. 
Supper was in: progress, and the first 
thing I did was to swallow a cup of hot 
coffee. 

“You look all werried out,” said Mrs. 
Floyd, kindly, bringing hot biscuits. 

“I am,” I said. “I have traveled since 
half-past four this morning, and have 
come fifteen miles!” 

“Ox-teams is slow,” sympathized Mr. 
Floyd, a tall, dark man with a pleasant 
Mephistophelian face. 

“At this rate, I’ll get to Mouth of 
Beaver about eleven o’clock day after 
to-morrow,” I continued. 

“Hit’s a pure scandal you couldn’t get 
no better way to come.” 

The coffee soon got in its work, and 
I could take a more philosophic view 
and listen to the conversation that was 
going on between Mr. Floyd and the 
two other men at the table—a drummer 
and his driver. They were talking 
about capital punishment, in connection 
with a particularly bad “killing” in an 
adjoining county. 

“T’d hate to set on a jury that would 
hang a man,” said Mr. Floyd. “I pine- 
blank wouldn’t do hit.” 

“Me, neither,” said the drummer. 

“T never could see the jestice in mur- 
dering a man because he done a Kkill- 
ing,” continued Mr. Floyd. 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you,” I 
said. 

“Well, hit’s this way. In this country 
when a man does a killing hit’s gen’ally 
unthoughted—either liquor or hot blood 
—no murder about hit. But when a 
jury hangs a man, deliberate and cold- 
blooded, the way I look at hit that’s jest 
pure hate and murder.” 

“Oh!” I said, enlightened. 

Supper over, I went in and sat with 
the family around a comfortable fire. 
“Allus need warming up in dogwood 
winter,” said the host. One of his arms 
encircled a little girl of seven with 
beautiful dark eyes, who nestled lov- 
ingly against him. “Dovey’s her name— 
she hain’t nothing but a little, trifling 
bird,” he said, with tender raillery. 

Seeing a banjo on the wall, I made 
inquiries, and found that Mr. Floyd was 
musical, and soon the inspiriting strains 
of “Sourwood Mountain,” “Hook and 
Line,” and “Turkey in the Straw” were 
tantalizing our toes, until Mrs. Floyd 
became uneasy and told Labe he had 
better stop those wicked tunes, that 
would set the feet of angels and per- 
fessers going, and sing song-ballads in- 
stead. Then, after considerable persua- 
sion, he started singing the old bal- 
lads—“Barbary Allen,” “Turkish Lady,” 
“Jackaro’—to which I could gladly have 
listened all night had not Mrs. Floyd 
insisted that we should all retire early. 
I roomed with the new organ, which 
none of the family as yet knew how to 
play, and with three of the girls, all of 
whom begged me to get a place for them 





in the school, so they could learn how to 
play music. 

As we were finishing an early break- 
fast, Mr. Floyd said to the drummer, 
“Hit’s a pure pity, Rudy, to see this 
woman start off again with that-air 
ox-team. No telling when they’ll get to 
the Mouth. Seems like maybe you and 
Bill could kindly scrouge her in with 
you somehow, the rest of the way.” 

“Allus glad to accommodate the ladies, 
Labe, but we got all the load we can 
carry; them trunks is like lead on a 
team, and the roads still bad. But I’m 
willing, if Bill is; hit’s his team and his 
say-so. I’ll step out and see.” 

He returned, shaking his head. “Bill 
allows he wouldn’t take on no more for 
no amount of money, that he’ll have to 
crowd his team, anyhow, to get to the 
Mouth by the two o’clock train.” 

“A man ought to be merciful to his 
beastes,” agreed Mr. Floyd. “But, Rudy, 
you take a good look at that woman— 
there hain’t nothing to her, she hain’t 
got no meat on her. I'll bound if you 
was to heft her, you ’n’ Bill would change 
your mind. She could set right in the 
seat betwixt you and Bill, and you’d 
never know she was there, nor neither 
would the team.” 

“She don’t appear to have much 
weight,” admitted Rudy. 

Mr. Floyd seized me by the elbows 
and “hefted” me with great ease. “Eh, 
law, hit’s like liftin’ Dovey here,” he said. 

Rudy came over and solemnly “hefted” 
me also. “Wouldn’t weigh ninety 
pound,” he agreed. “Hey, Bill!” When 
Bill came frowning up the walk, he 
ordered, “You heft that woman and see 
what you think.” 

Bill “hefted,” and set me down con- 
temptuously. Then the three went down 
the steps to talk a while. Twice Bill 
returned to “heft” again. Finally Rudy 
announced, “Bill says he wouldn’t take 
you noways just for money, but he does 
feel bad to see you travel maybe a cou- 
ple of days more behind that ox-team, 
and he’ll take pity-sake on you and let 
you go ’long.” 

Delighted, I went out to say farewell 
to Banner and_to pay him my full fare 
to the Mouth. 

As I climbed into Bill’s strong wagon 
behind the fine, capable team of mules, 
with the gratifying knowledge that I 
should make the remaining twenty 
miles in the incredibly short period of 
seven hours, I was surprised to find in 
rayself an almost homesick feeling for 
the “factory’-covered wagon and the 
double team of steers just getting under 
way across the road; it was as if I had 
lived with them so long they had become 
a permanent part of my life. With a 
genuine pang, I left them settling into 
their long, slow stride under the stimu- 
lus of Banner’s whip-lash and the melo- 
dious never-ending monologue, ‘“‘Oo-cum- 
weh, woo-oo0!” “Git over there, Rum! 
Pick that foot up!” ‘“Woo-00, cub-bac- 
kay, Brandy!” “Hey, there, Bray, dad 
swinge your ole hide—gee, Buck! Now- 
wa-chat-tum!” 
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STUDENTS OPERATING HAUL SEINE 


A COLLEGE THAT TEACHES FISHERMEN 


HE business of fishing—and this 
means commercial fishing, and 
not the sport of angling—is one 
of the oldest in the world, and as now 
conducted seems a rather fixed industry. 
In other words, the fisherman goes out 
in his boat, drops his seine overboard, 
hauls it in, takes from it what he can 
use, and that is all there is to it. What, 
therefore, could a fisherman learn from 
a college whose purpose is to teach him 
how to fish? 

This question has been answered by 
the establishment of ¢he College of 
Fisheries of the University of Waghing- 
ton, and the only institution of its kind 
on the Western Continent. Established 
three years ago, it has already proved 
an unqualified success. It has shown 
that, while the whims of the sea and the 


HOW TO FISH 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


vagaries of the always wandering 
schools of fish largely control the pros- 
perity or the lack of it of the commer- 
cial fisherman, nevertheless the fisher- 
ies may be regulated, the habits of the 
fish sought studied, and much of the 
uncertainty of .the harvest of the sea 
converted into a reasonable sureness of 


output every year. 


The principal justification for the 
establishment of the College of Fisher- 
ies was the fact that the commercial 
fisheries of the North American Conti- 
nent are the most important in ¢he 
world. In the United States, including 
Alaska, their production amounts to 
almost three billion pounds annually, 
valued, as they leave the fishermen’s 
hands, approximately at $100,000,000. 
Canada is the second most important 


fishing country in the world, with 
products valued annually at more than 
$30,000,000, while those of Newfound- 
land total almost as much. The total 
value of the world’s fisheries is com- 
puted at $560,000,000, and if the value of 
the fisheries: of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Newfoundland were combined, 
they would -represent ‘almost one-third 
of the total. 

In the fisheries of the United States 
are utilized 8,750 vessels of 240,000 net 
tons, and 191,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren are employed. 

Much of our fishery resources is, how- 
ever, either totally neglected or little 
utilized, simply because of the lack of 
trained men. The College of Fisheries 
supplies these men, and teaches them 
the best methods, not only of operating 
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the industry, but of preserving and con- 
serving the natural product which 
forms the basis of that industry. The 
older and more experienced students of 
the College form the bulk of the salmon 
inspection force of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, for which work they 
receive special instruction at the Col- 
lege. 

Special instruction is given all who 
are considering engaging in the can- 
ning or packing of fish or any other 
branch of the fisheries industry, but 
who lack the special knowledge of the 
methods employed, which is requisite to 
success in this day of specialization in 
business. The four-year curriculum of 
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the College leads to the degree of, 
Bachelor of Science in fisheries. 
Students in this College are taught 
the fundamentals of commercial fish- 
eries—how to outfit for the fisheries, 
how to operate for each variety of food 
fish, and how to prepare the fish for 
market once they are caught. They are 
also taught to conserve the fisheries re- 
sources of their own or any other State 
by surveys of the available waters and 
their fish supply, by the proper planting 
of fish, and by the establishment of 
rules whereby this supply of fish can be 
conserved, not alone for the commercial 
fisheries, but for the anglers as well. 
The College of Fisheries is located on 
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the shores of Lake Washington and 
Lake Union, which bodies of water are 
connected with each other and with 
Puget Sound by canals. Here is located 
one of the best-situated marine labora- 


.tories in the world. Water from a depth 


of one hundred fathoms to the shore 
line is available for the study of all the 
forms of marine life inhabiting the va- 
rious depths, and the twelve-foot rise 
and fall of the tide provides a beach 
clearance unrivaled at any other loca- 
tion for the study of the marine life of 
the shore. The students are boarded 
and lodged at this station, and the work 
is a regular part of the science courses 
of the University of Washington. 


TEA TIME IN ENGLAND 


with its boiling kettle has been 

the symbol of home and man’s 
contentment; and, as I think back over 
last summer’s roamings through merry 
old England, I am firmly convinced that 
the singing teakettle is the secret of 
that homelike, comfortable feeling a 
stranger immediately catches when he 
lands in England, and never loses in all 
his wanderings through her cities and 
shires. 

Much has been written about the tea- 
drinking of Englishmen, and Americans, 
in their knowing way, are sometimes 
given to making fun of it. But, how- 
ever independent of that sociable custom 
they may think themselves here at 
home, they inevitably fall victims to it, 
sometimes even before reaching the op- 
posite shores. For, if they take the 
northern passage and (find foggy 
weather and chilling winds, and perhaps 
even catch fleeting glimpses of the 
white-jade beauty of icebergs, especially 
welcome is the smiling deck steward 
with his great tray of tea and biscuits. 
The world seems suddenly brighter in 
spite of gloomy gray skies and dull- 
green seas. And so they are initiated, 
almost without knowing it, to that most 
charming and most English of English 
customs, the four o’clock tea. 

I have heard that an Englishman can 
dispense without grumbling with his 
luncheon, or even his dinner, if, there is 
great need, but never his tea. I have 
heard, too, that many bankers and mer- 
chants in England take the tea hour off 
as regularly as their luncheon hour. 
Certainly I know that tea is a prominent 
item when arrangements are being 
made for a day’s motor trip, and the 
chauffeur’s tea must be assured when 
the bargain is struck. In a small fish- 
ing village on the coast of Devonshire 
we saw on one of the houses this com- 
pendious sign: “Teas and Beds.” But 


Pv time unknown the hearth-fire 


how adequate to the needs of tired 
travelers, and at the same time how 
much more attractive to eye and ear 


BY FLORENCE TULLIS 


than our heavy-sounding notice: “Board 
and Lodging”! 

England is most bountifully provided 
with alluring and attractive places and 
ways for serving teas. In the country 
quaint rambling thatched inns, with 
painted signs swinging at the ever hos- 
pitably open doorways, invite the wan- 
derer irresistibly into their cool, dark 
interiors, where often are found lovely 
old mahogany furniture, rare old china, 
and exquisite linen and silver. As we 
sipped our fragrant beverage and basked 
in the warm firelight from cavernous 
fireplaces we confidently expected to see 
old friends from the pages of Shake- 
speare and Dickens appear at the door- 
ways to complete the scene. There is 
hardly an inn in all Britain but has its, 
list of past patrons from the famous 
folk of history and literature. And this, 
too, is another of England’s great 
charms for travelers; every street, every 
remote hamlet, almost every country 
crossroads, has its own particular liter- 
ary or historical association, which 
draws to it like a magnet the world’s 
interested and curious people. 

City teas may be modern and fash- 
ionable, or quaint and old-timey, as one 
wishes. At the Savoy in London there 
are modishly dressed crowds and danc- 
ing, and beautifully appointed little 
tables tucked away in paim-sheltered 
corners. Or one can step through a deep 
doorway in the old beamed and plas- 
tered Staple Inn in High Holborn into 
a little cobbled courtyard and be trans- 
ported immediately to ye olden time 
when ladies rustled in sweeping skirts 
and gentlemen wore powdered wigs and 
knee-breeches. There, in a quiet corner, 
it is easy to lose one’s self in thoughts 
of a time long past, and quite forget 
the rush and roar of a modern London 
on the other side of the wall. In this 
very court the great Dr. Jchnson 
himself was no doubt often refreshed 
with his daily “dish of tea;” for it was 
in one of the overhanging upper cham- 
bers of this inn that he feverishly 





dashed off “Rasselas” in a week’s time, 
in order to pay an impatient undertaker 
for his mother’s funeral. 

Perhaps it is the entrancing variety 
in the ways tea is served in England 
that appeals to Americans more than 
the menus themselves. One afternoon I 
was calling upon an American friend 
who was convalescing from an untimely 
attack of bronchitis in a London hospi- 
tal—or, as they say there, a nursing 
home—and, very thoughtlessly, I stayed 
into the tea hour. At four o’clock a 
neatly aproned and becapped nurse 
pushed into the room a tea-cart attrac- 
tively equipped for two, and we drank 
our tea and ate our plum cake at my 
friend’s bedside, and were unwontedly 
gay and jolly for hospital demeanor. 
What a cheery custom it would be for 
our American hospitals: to serve four 
o’clock tea to the convalescent patients! 
No time is so weary and restless as the 
late afternoon hours, and how happily a 
cup of tea just then would help speed 
those dragging minutes! 

In the theaters afternoon tea is served 
between the last two acts of the plays 
by dainty little maids in bewitching 
lace-trimmed caps and aprons. Our tea 
order was taken when we were seated, 
and, strangely enough, almost exactly at 
four, came the intermission between the — 
last two acts. We were handed a jolly 
little wicker tray with all the acces- 
sories—pretty little cups and spoons, a 
tiny green teapot that in its very bulg- 
ing sides and saucy spout held out the 
promise of delicious tea. And in har- 
mony with it all were the wee sand- 
wiches and pastries. How social and 
warming was this little repast, and 
what a satisfying opportunity it gave 
for talking over the play and conjec- 
turing on its outcome! How well the 
English have recognized and provided 
for the convivial and loquacious tenden- 
cies of the human kind! But I found 
myself wondering where in the intimate 
little English theaters could be found a 
cupboard large enough to hold so many 
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cups and pots, and where were brewed 
so many little teas. 

A tourist is often on the train at tea 
time, but the far-seeing English have 
provided even for that contingency. If 
it is a corridor train which carries a 
luncheon car (we would say, briefly, 
“the diner”), the tea-tray is brought to 
the compartment and at once there is a 
jolly little party, for even the proverbial 
reserve of the English is broken down 
in the face of the cheering and warming 
cup o’ tea. One day on the train going 
up to London from Salisbury we heard 
such contagious little shrieks of merri- 
ment in the next compartment that we 
could not resist peeping in to see what 
the fun was. There we saw three 
American girls in high spirits, evidently 
enjoying their first traveling tea party. 
They were alone in the compartment, 
and in gales of laughter at their almost 
futile efforts to pour the tea into the 
cups as the train jerked and swayed on 
its rough and curving way. At almost 
every large station there are glassed-in 
refreshment carts pushed up and down 
the platform beside the waiting trains. 
The brass kettles steam so contentedly 
on the little lamp stoves, and the buns 
and cakes are so tempting, that one 
finds himself quite naturally leaning out 
of the compartment door and beckoning 
to the apple-cheeked, bright-eyed lad 
who trundles the cart along as he calls 
out lustily, “Hawt tea!” “Hawt tea!” 
When he hands in the steaming cup he 
politely says, “Then q-u-u-u,” with a 
rising inflection that seems to run the 
whole scale on the q-u-u-u. During any 
such transaction one is sure to be 
thanked three or four times, and 
always in that same rising, quizzical 
tone. One is thanked when he orders 
the tea, again when he takes it, and 
even again when the bill is paid. If the 
tea-boy is still near enough when the 
train pulls out, he smiles expansively 
and sends his curious little ‘Then 
q-u-u-u” as a sort of parting salute. 
“Thank you” and “’M sorry,” which 
English serving people use unsparingly 
in managing their affairs, are in strik- 
ing contrast to the grumpy grumblings 
of some of our public servants. Indeed, 
we all might learn a lesson in politeness 
from our English Cockney. 

We lingered long in lovely Devon- 
shire, loth to leave the dreamy romance 
of the Lorna Doone country and the 
haunting beauty of the moors and 
heathery hills. There were delightful 
teas in thatch-roofed, rose-twined cot- 
tages which smelled sweetly of wood 
fires and freshly baked spiced cakes, in 
flowery little gardens under smiling 
blue and gold skies, and in rustic tea- 
houses high on the cliffs above the sea; 
but the tea in Devonshire that we loved 
best of all was in our own little apart- 
ment in lovely Lynton. There on rainy 
afternoons—and there are apt to be 
many such in an English summer—in 
our sitting-room high above the pound- 
ing sea, with the grim Welsh coast just 
dimly visible across the Bristol Chan- 
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nel, and little Lynmouth, the twin vil- 
lage, clustered about the crescent har- 
bor a sheer six hundred feet below us, 
we drank our tea and read again those 
dear old Devonshire classics, “Lorna 
Doone” and “Westward Ho!” 

English loaves of bread must be gen- 
erous ones, for the thin slices of bread 
and butter often measured eight inches 
in length, and we found them most 
easily managed by folding one end over 
to fit the other, sandwich style. And, 
oh! the wee jam tarts and famous 
Devonshire clotted cream! And on very 
special occasions, great luscious red 
strawberries served in dewy freshness 
on large green leaves! How cozy and 
homey to sit there before a merry fire 
in the tiny grate and read, or just idly 
watch the rain blow in silver webs 
across the gray sky or hang tremblingly 
in the air like cloudy folds of gray 
chiffon! This particular variety of rain 
which is so soft and gentle that it 
doesn’t seem to make things wet, but 
only sparklingly fresh and verdant, is 
called Scotch mist by the natives. 

Down on the Cornwall coast in the 
legendary birthplace of King Arthur, 
“gray Tintagel by the Cornish sea,” we 
had our tea on the King’s own “Table 
Round,” a huge, beautifully polished 
replica of that famous original Round 
Table that has hung in the Great Hall 
in Winchester Castle for so many hun- 
dreds of years. Like the old one, which 
is reputed to be the oldest piece of car- 
pentry in all England, this table in the 
spacious hall of the King Arthur’s 
Castle Hotel is divided into twenty-five 
sectors, each containing a name to indi- 
cate the order in which the King’s chief 
knights sat around the table. I sat 
down in the brave Sir Launcelot’s place 
next to Sir Galahad on the King’s left, 
and felt again my childish admiration 
and sympathy for that hero who loved 
his noble King so much, but was torn 
also by the consuming passion for the 
beautiful Queen Guinevere. It was 
never hard for me to believe in legends 
of knights and fairies, but as I sat at 
the King’s Round Table in that great 
hall with ancient weapons and signs of 
heraldry on the gray stone walls, and a 
gaunt skeleton in armor overlooking the 
scene from its place on the stair-landing, 
I was swiftly transported to the time of 
chivalry and knighthood when that no- 
ble band of men tried in vain to rid the 
world of sin and build a perfect king- 
dom. As we drank our tea the sun was 
just setting, and the towers and walls 
of King Arthur’s legendary castle on the 
cliff high above the sea took on the 
golden glory reflected from the western 
waves, and seemed veritably to be that 
magic-built castle in the shadowy streets 
of Camelot. Enchanted, we watched a 
long line of sheep slowly pass in single 
file through the great Gothic arched 
doorway of the lovely old ruin and dis- 
appear over the curve of the hill, adding 
just the right tone to that twilight pic- 
ture of peace and beauty. 

Another charming and unusual way 
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we took our tea was on the Cherwell 
River in Oxford. After a magnificent 
day in Oxford’s glorious old colleges we 
were grateful for a restful punt up that 
beautifully shaded river, and even more 
grateful that we did not have to wait 
until our return to the hotel for our 
cheering cup of tea. How comfortable 
to lean back among the cushions of that 
luxurious little boat and think over our 
first day in wonderful old Oxford; how 
satisfying to hear the tiny kettle sing 
on the alcohol lamp at our feet; and 
how interesting to unpack the hamper 
of sweets, while our guide quietly and 


‘skillfully poled our punt along, point- 


ing out, as we glided up stream, the 
peaceful groves and fragrant gardens of 
the different colleges, Addison’s famous 
walk in the trees, and the gray towers 
and crumbling old walls of that most 
classic and historic town! 

Like most Americans we, too, reveled 
in the beauties and thrilled to the asso- 
ciations of Shakespeare land. One 
afternoon we found what we thought a 
fitting climax to that most beautiful of 
all English country drives—from Coven- 
try through Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliff, old 
Warwick, and Stratford. The little vil- 
lage of Broadway in the Cotswold Hills 
is a scant half-hour’s run from Strat- 
ford, and is more than worth the extra 
time and effort spent in reaching it. As 
we entered the quaint old Tudor town 
and drove down its one street between 
the two rows of picturesque Elizabethan 
houses, I had the impression that it 
must be the temporary construction of 
some motion picture company; for the 
whole street was so full of fifteenth- 
century atmosphere as to seem almost 
unreal. And yet, very real and very 
sturdy were those lovely stone houses, 
all centuries old, their gables pointing 
in every direction with no two on the 
same level. When we came to the inn 
of Broadway, the Lygon Arms, our de- 
light in the picturesque was supreme! 
This old hostelry has been an inn since 
before Columbus discovered America, 
and is still kept in its primitive and 
charming style. In some of the rooms 
there are stone floors, fine old age-dark- 
ened oak paneling, and great stone 
Gothic doorways. The smoking lounge, 
where tea was served on lovely old blue 
china, was once the apartnient of Oliver 
Cromwell. Something of the stern 
spirit of the great Puritan’s time is still 
evoked by the curious iron man-trap 
which hangs on the wall. How harm- 
less its cage-like bars now look, but 
what terror they must once hav2 
struck in the hearts of rural malefac- 
tors! 

It may be the damp, cool climate of 
England, or it may be the faint and 
mystic stirring of the ancestral blood in 
our veins, that makes us Americans 
such willing converts to the English 
custom of afternoon tea. However that 
may be, tea anywhere else hasn’t quite 
the same flavor or charm of association 
and atmosphere as in England. Even 
men who profess to a feeling of awk- 
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ward embarrassment here at home when 
they are seen with a cup of tea in their 
hands soon take on a most natural man- 


ner as they assist in the function of 
afternoon tea in England. To all pros- 
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pective travelers in England, therefore, 
I give this gentle warning: Pray do not 
omit a fairly substantial tea-fund when 
you make your summer’s budget; for 
tea time will not only provide a delecta- 
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ble “bracer” against the fogs and rains, 
but very often will lead your steps right 
into the heart of the most interesting 
and beautiful spots of that “grand old 
island kingdom.” 


VILNA, FAIT ACCOMPLI 


BY HILTON HOWELL RAILEY 


Ambassadors, Amen! 

On this fourteenth day of March, 
1923, an Associated Press despatch from 
Paris announced that “one of the most 
irritating problems left over from the 
Peace Conference—the frontiers be- 
tween Russia and Poland—was finally 
settled by the Allied Council of Ambas- 
sadors. The Ambassadors’ action also 
provides that the Vilna district shall be 
attached to Poland, thus ending the long 
dispute between that country and Lithu- 
ania, beginning with the raid on Vilna 
in 1920 by the Polish General Zeligow- 
ski.” (The italics are mine.) 

And, yawning over their muffins, 
Americans the width and breadth of 
these gloriously isolated United States 
passed the item—turned from it in irri- 
table befuddlement to the more intelli- 
gent news of the coal situation and the 
President’s golf in Florida. 

Ah, you weary, surfeited people, pause 
and refresh your souls! For therein 
was concealed a delicious bit of intrigue 
—a tale of knights-errant in coats of 
blue and gold, erect on prancing horses; 
of a Quixote with cannon and machine 
guns; the tale of a fierce proceeding that 
threatened the peace of Europe—the 
story of the capture of Vilna by a sol- 
dier of Poland, the mysterious Zeligow- 
ski, recalcitrant General, sometime rebel, 
sometime hero. 


T° the name of the Allied Council of 


Concerning that shameful perform- 
ance I speak with the gleeful guilt of a 
participant. I was there with the Gen- 
eral. And now, quickly, away with‘ the 
details. 

The war between the new Republic of 
Poland and Bolshevik Russia was 
brought to a close by a preliminary 
peace in October, 1920. With the assist- 
ance of French line officers, French 
munitions, and the advice of Marshal 
Foch’s Chief of Staff, General Weygand, 
the Russians, crouching at the very 
gates of Warsaw, gaunt and hungry for 
loot, were hurled back precipitately. 
Their retreat became a rout, and when 
the contending armies reached Lida, on 
the Polish-Lithuanian frontier, the ad- 
vantage was all with the Poles, whose 
strength had increased in proportion to 
the exhaustion of the Bolsheviks. 

Now it will be remembered that be- 
fore the Partitions Poland and Lithu- 
ania were united for more than four 
hundred years. To Polish influence 
Lithuania to-day owes its Western cul- 


ture. Vilna, her most beautiful and his- 
toric city, had been not-only the home of 
an entire division of the Polish army (at 
least so they told me)—that now com- 
manded by General Zeligowski, himself a 
native—but was to ali of Poland sacred 
ground, the birthplace of her greatest 
poet, Mickiewicz, the seat of a famous 
Polish university, and the legal resi- 
dence as well of her distinguished 
soldier-President, Marshal Pilsudski. 
One hundred and three kilometers of 
bleak Lithuanian plains lay between 
the restive Polish troops and their goal, 
the beloved Vilna. It was evident that 
even an ultimatum from the League of 
Nations, whose Supreme Council had 
assigned Poland a provisional frontier 
then in the rear of her armies, was not 
sufficient to hold them in check. Drunk 
with impulse, reason fled them. What 
had that foreign mediator, the League 
of Nations, to do with the lesions of the 
heart? What man or instrument of 
man dared draw an armistice line be- 
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tween these sons and their mothers, 
pieading for freedom on the other side 
of the hills? Na front! Of course. 

In valiant defiance, martial songs 
bursting from their ample hearts, Gen- 
eral Zeligowski’s division swung ,into 
the march. And I, foreign captain in 
their midst, marched with them, relish- 
ingly. 

The smoldering ruins of Lida, Mickie- 
wicz’s “fair city of the plains,” become, 
alas! the cradle of typhus and cholera, 
slunk off behind us like a thing of evil 
in the dust clouds of tramping boots. 
Forward we plowed through that sandy 
trail laid hundreds of years before by 
the haughty Russian Empress Catherine 
the Great and lined by an arbor of wil- 
lows and white birch, blending in the 
rust and silver of autumn—to Vilna! 

For an American who did not even 
speak, much less understand, the lan- 
guage of the Poles there were plenty of 
conflicting emotions to disentangle, in- 
spired chiefly by the medievalism of the 
soldiers, dropping out to bend their 
knees before stark shrines on the way- 
side, impressive in the naked fervor of 
their prayers. It gave a tragic touch 
to the rushing plot of the drama. 
These men of Vilna were Crusaders, 
sworn to deliver their city from the 
bondage of the infidel. In their heart 
was no thought of political consequence; 
they had consecrated’ their lives, if need 
be, to bridge the gap between their alle- 
giance to Poland and the blood ties of 
the lost province, severed by the bar- 
gaining of the diplomats. 

Partially inhabited villages accumu- 
lated behind us. Passing through them, 
we reaped the feeble enthusiasm of lit- 
tle children—solo notes in the movihg 
swell of the symphony. 

It was an intrepid procession under a 
swiftly changing sky. Racing clouds 
ran their shadows across the path of the 
mounted Lancers—those knights in blue 
and gold, arrogant on curveting steeds. 
They were so magnificently operatic, so 
intensely important, that a wicked 
thought of a Gilbert and Sullivan third 
act scene in full blast made me grin sud- 
denly. (An opéra bouffe Sir Basil 
Thomson called it the other day.) 

Anent the enemy (a few thousand 
Lithuanians and some Bolsheviks) Gen- 
eral Zeligowski’s pithy ultimatum, “Get 
out or fight,” or words to that effect, 
precipitated consternation in his ranks. 
He obligingly withdrew, and there was 
no appreciable argument with his guns 
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when we halted on the outskirts of 
Vilna to preen our plumage. 

In the next few hours an amazing so- 
cial liaison ensued. Couriers galloped 
from our lines to the hysterical. popu- 
lace, then variously engaged in weeping, 
street-cleaning, and plucking chrysan- 
themums! The audience, before the 
footlights, was impatient. The leading 
man, the General, was already in the 
wings. 

Finally the curtain rose on the first 
act, and we paused beneath the holy 
gate of Ostra Brama for the prelude. 
Bared heads lifted from a deep, impas- 
sioned prayer to the battle cry of 
“Rota,” a weird, beautiful, and compel- 
ling anthem. There was no pitching of 
the tone: a trumpet note, and the song 
leaped unbidden from the column. 
When it broke, the masses expanded 
into the streets, now white with flowers, 
showered beneath the feet of the march- 
ing troops by ecstatic children, scam- 
pering everywhere. 

The second act was all confusion, the 
hurry and scurry of preparation for the 
third. The bulk of the army lost no 
time in pressing the retreat of the 
enemy, a serious business with a comic 
aspect, by no means important in the 
order of that day. 

When the curtain rose again, a White 
Horse Guard of Honor was drawn up 
proudly beneath the passive shelter of 
St. Stanislaw’s Cathedral. Great crowds 
—cheering, restless crowds—filled the 
historic square with sound and color. 
Divisional standards whipped: in the 
winds over the lines of soldiers, immo- 
bile. Sun and shadow fell alike upon 
strange past and stranger present, upon 
Vilna in the year of grace, 1920, and 
Vilna of dim and bloody centuries gone. 
Above the multitude ruse the sinister, 
bullet-pocked Kriwo Kriweito turret, an 
eighth-century altar for human sacri- 
fices. Reared against the heavens on a 
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near-by hill was the dark ruin of Geay- 
min’s Gara Zamkowa, in 1320 a powerful 
stronghold built by Tartar prisoners to 
protect the city against the Knights of 
the Cross—the terror-striking Teutons. 

The antiquity of Vilna appalled. 
While the troops were waiting a Polish 
officer led me down a narrow, musty 
pass beneath the walls of St. Stanislaw’s 
Cathedral to a pagan temple in the 
bowels of the earth. You come upon it 
suddenly, and reel before the sweep of 
time, staring uncomfortably at the oven 
of the sacred fires, now a cold crust of 
the ages. 

A flurry of the trumpets brought us 
hastily to the open. 

There was some ostentation in his 
method, surely, but there was none in 
the General; he simply appeared, and 
the people were quiet. He halted at the 
head of his Guard, complacent hands 
clasped upon the pommel of his saddle, 
a dignified and soldierly figure. 

To the right and left of him ranks 
parted suddenly. One by one, command- 
ing officers galloped up before him and 
reined in with a stir of dust. 

“Czesc!” (I salute you.) 

Devotion that ennobled shone in their 
eyes, trembled in the word, was ac- 
cented by the spirited tilt of their chins 
and the swift gesture of the salute. 

They were offering their arms, their 
eternal fidelity. 

The General spoke, his voice with lit- 
tle effort carrying across the place. I 
could not understand what he said, but 
I caught the spirit of it in the deter- 
mined balance of his periods, the steadi- 
ness of his eyes, wide and composed. 
He finished with a lift of his hand. A 
lusty cheer from the people was checked 
by the rapid formation of all ranks for 
the review. In ‘& moment the soldiers 
were on the march again. 

And it was done. General Zeligowski 
was Master of Vilna. 


On the morrow the Allies were to 
quarrel about it. Oh, indeed they were! 
There was to be a sharp divergence of 
opinion in Paris and London particu- 
larly; ambassadors were to meet and 
scheme. There was to be another shuf- 
fling of the cards, tense moments before 
the new deal. Propagandists were to 
wet their pens in the ink of prejudice, 
and peace was to flinch again. 

The theater emptied quickly. A peo- 
ple confessedly impractical and congeni- 
tally histrionic got at the root of mat- 
ters with astonishing rapidity. Boarded 
shops, with the ominous seal of the 
Bolshevik tacked all over them,. ripped 
off their shackles; hidden wares, mys- 
teriously concealed during the long op- 
pression, appeared in attractive win- 
dows. Traffic moved freely. There was 
no coal, and less bread. Yet, with the 
emotional facility of those who have 
known tragedy, the Poles were of a sud- 
den philosophically gay. 

What had happened? What violent 
gamut had been run with so little evi- 
dence of violence? Polish guns engaged 
the enemy once more on an increasingly 
distant front; soldiers trudged out to 
die with the monotony of old. Peasants 
shuffled in from the countryside, com- 
mittees formed, to wait upon the Gen- 
eral. What was the secret of power that 
rested so quietly in the countenance of 
this mild-mannered gentleman, General 
Zeligowski? I risked no deductions, in- 
tending to ask him in person. In the 
meanwhile, with pardonable perplexity, 
I studied my maps and the outline of 
the territory “acquired,” traced for me 
by an obliging colonel who spoke Eng- 
lish well and drank vodka magnificently, 
veteran that he was! This territory, he 
explained, the army proposed to hold 
“indefinitely.” It lay within the dis- 
rupted borders of Lithuania like a great 
pear, the stem touching at the north- 
east the important railway junction of 
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Dzwinsk, the body including, at the ex- 
treme southwest, Grodno and Lida. And 
these audacious soldiers called the new 
“state” Middle Lithuania! 

Who was to suckle this infant “state”? 
Poland? Lithuania? Or both—a remar- 
riage of the divorcés? Those were my 
thoughts. 

Pending my appointment with the 
General, I roved about Vilna through a 
maze of twisting streets and weary, 
leaning trees. The word persisting in 
my mind was—anachronistic. Between 
the squalor of the Ghetto and the col- 
umned magnificence of St. Stanislaw’s, 
between the kaleidoscopic confusion of 
famous market squares and the peace 
and brooding beauty of the Gothic 
churches, between the devotion of the 
peasants at the feet of shrines and the 
sophisticated vivacity of the café and 
theater crowds, were chasms of time as 
well as thought that had to be leaped. 
But at twilight anachronisms faded; 
one saw only golden crosses, gleaming 
from many lofty spires, and somnolent 
buildings, disappearing in the purple 
dusk. 

The General received me most amia- 
bly late one night in the study of his 
palace, a room of reposeful dignity. 
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“Tell me,” I said in French, as we 
shook hands, “what will the League of 
Nations do about your occupation of 
Vilna?” 

“Who knows?” Shrugging, he turned 
his attention to a cigarette balanced be- 
tween his fingers, musingly following 
the thin blue trail of the smoke. I 
studied him eagerly. His head quite 
dominated his slender shoulders. A 
reddish beard accentuated his squarely 
set jaw; a mustache, the delicate line of 
his lips, straight and even. There was 
strength in his forehead. Through his 
eyes, gray and large, ran the deep river 
of his thoughts. Here, then, was my 
Don Quixote, charging the windmills of 
international politics! 

He was talking now. A Cabinet was 
to be formed at once. The Foreign Min- 
ister of the new “state” was already at 
work on a note to the League of Na- 
tions. Statisticians would examine 
without delay the possibilities of a 
plebiscite. Peasants were urging an ad- 
vance of the front to—Kovno! 

Good heavens! 

He sensed my protest and rebuked 
me. “I won’t do that, of course. But 
as for Vilna—well, you know my people. 
I shall stay here till they decide. No 
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one shall decide for them.” He squared 
in his chair, relaxing, and smiled calmly 
at me. 

I leaned back thoughtfully. 

Had the picturesque figure of the Gen- 
eral on his horse, the mere pomp and 
display of the military, set ablaze the 
facile enthusiasm of the people that 
morning? Was the prayer of the sol- 
diers at Ostra Brama, the sobbing of the 
women, the ecstasy of the children—was 
all this simply a chorus in a drama, the 
psychological effect of an idea? Were 
they children following a circus? Was 
this merely another clever coup staged 
by politicians around a green table, with 
the stock crew of gullible “supers” in 
for the mob scene? Or was I standing 
on a remote edge of that great seismic 
disturbance known as “the self-determi- 
nation of peoples”—privileged to watch 
as a spectator the heaving of buried 
forces? 

The sequel has since been written— 
this morning. “In the name of the 
Council of Ambassadors, Amen!” And 
now what will the Lithuanians do about 
it? 

Political prophecies are the privilege 
of the great and the extremely youthful. 
I am neither. 


TWO CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 


BY 


HE importance of the controversy 
that has been provoked by Dr. 
Grant and his friends is greater 
than appears on the surface. His atti- 
tude is only one symptom of what might 
be called, according to one’s point of 
view, either a deep-seated malignant 
disease or a strong undercurrent of 
Modernism in the Episcopal Church. 
Other instances of the same sort of 
symptoms are to be found in the recent 
book by the Rev. Dr. McConnell entitled 
“Confessions of an Old Priest” and in 
many of the utterances of various Mod- 
ernist Churchmen in England, such as 
were made at the Girton Conference and 
elsewhere. 

The fundamental question at issue is, 
What is the function of the Church? 
There has been a continuous stream of 
teaching in the Anglican Church since 
the Reformation which has emphasized 
the claim that the Anglican communion 
is part of the historic Catholic Church, 
and that it therefore possesses a definite 
faith, worship, and sacramental system 
which are to be administered as a trust 
from God. This claim is now on trial. 
The Anglican Church, whether in Eng- 
land or in this country, is at the cross- 
roads. The same thing is true of all the 
modern sects of Protestantism. They, 
too, are divided into two camps, and 
only the future can tell which view 
these Churches will officially take. The 
Anglican, Church has hitherto always 


resorted to compromise. It is doubtful 
whether compromise can any longer 
meet the necessities of the case. The 
Anglican Church must come out defi- 
nitely and categorically for one view or 
the other as to the nature and function 
of the Church. 

Let me try to set forth impartially 
what are the two opposite views of the 
function of the Church which are now 
everywhere coming to grips with each 
other. We may call them the Modern- 
ist view and the Traditional view. 


I 
THE MODERNIST VIEW 


The most salient feature of the Mod- 
ernist view is a plea for liberty of 
thought and expression within the 
Church. It is contended that there 
should be no closed questions among 
Christians. The Church should be broad 
enough to find room within its pale even 
for anti-Christian teachers, whatever 
their beliefs. The Church, according to 
this view, is the sum of organized effort 
of all people of good will who are work- 
ing for the world’s betterment. In order 
that their work may be efficiently done 
it is well that they should be organized 
into some kind of a society. What bet- 
ter society could they find than that 
which is already at Mand and of well- 
tested efficiency, the ancient institution 
known as the historic Christian Church? 
All who are really in earnest in trying 


to make the world better should seek 
membership in that Church. The 
Church ought to be liberal enough and 
hospitable enough to receive them and 
make them feel at home, no matter what 
their views may be. If the Church 
should refuse them admittance, or after 
admitting them should turn them out 
because of their heretical views, the 
Church would be guilty of wasting the 
force available for the working out of 
its supreme purpose. The ‘Church, 
therefore, should not limit membership 
by acreed. It ought to be sufficient that 
a man should say that he believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. After all, if his 
heart is right, that should be the ‘main 
thing. Can we imagine Jesus Christ re 
quiring of his followers that they accept 
a creed as a condition of discipleship? 
Would he not, if he were on earth to- 
day, welcome all into his Church, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, Jew, 
infidel, or Turk, Buddhist, Mohammedan 
or Confucianist? All these people, 
united in the bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship, will form a vast stream of move- 
ment for the world’s betterment. Each 
one could serve God in his own way. 
Therefore each one should be given per- 
fect freedom of inquiry and investiga- 
tion. The Church, ideally, should be a 
great society of freethinkers. Dr. Grant 
expresses this ideal of the Church when 
he tells, in an interview in the New 
York “Evening Post,” of the kind of ser- 
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vice that was held in the Church of the 
Ascension some years ago by the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander Irvine, the Socialist 
Presbyterian minister: 

Irvine still preached from eight to 
nine in the church, and there were 
prayers and a regular service. A lot 
of people never seemed to catch on to 
that. Walter Lippmann once said 
that the church. service was the best 
of all. It was planned in such a way 
that the Jew and the Roman Catholic 
and the atheist could worship with 
the Protestant and the Episcopalian 
and not find anything that would rub 
the wrong way. We flocked to the 
community side and had social pray- 
ers and social hymns and read from 
the Bible passages that did not hurt 
any one. Modern social progress was 
the note struck. We didn’t have dog- 
matic things in the prayers. The old 
hymns. were very individualistic— 
“Rock of Ages Cleft for Me.” We 
picked out poems by modern poets 
and set them to the old hymn tunes. 
We hadn’t money to have them pub- 
lished, but we had virtually our own 
hymn-book with three or four hun- 
dred modern hymns. We tried to be 
constructive, universal, in our meth- 
ods. 


Perhaps Dr. Rainsford’s definition of 
religion would be the most appropriate 
motto for this kind of a church: “It is 
the giving of the best we have to the 
best we know.” ? 


II 
THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


According to the traditional view, 
which is the view which has heretofore 
been officially set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer and other Anglican 
formularies, as well as by the Church 
of Rome and the Orthodox Eastern 
Churches, the Church is a divine insti- 
tution, the mystical Body of Christ. It 
is an organism created by God, and not 
a human organization devised by men. 
It is the trustee and guardian of a 
divine revelation made through the in- 
carnate Son of God, Jesus Christ. The 
Church was founded by him and com- 
missioned to teach all men the truth 
that he had taught them. This was im- 
pled in Christ’s commission to his 
Apostles: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” 
(Matthew xxviii.:20). Thus the Church 
exists primarily to teach all men what 
they must believe and do in order to be 
saved. It does not exist, according to 
this view, as a society of seekers after 
the truth, for the truth has been com- 
mitted to it once for all by God and 
cannot be changed by the speculations 
of men. People are free to think for 
themselves on matters of religion and 
everything else anywhere in the world, 
but if they wish to be cjtizens of the 


1“The Story of a Varied Life,” p. 381. 
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Lord’s kingdom they must  whole- 
heartedly -accept and endeavor to live 
by the Lord’s delivered faith. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, there are closed ques- 
tions in the Church. All those who 
wish to avail themselves of the spiritual 
privileges of membership in the Church 
must therefore believe in God, in Jesus 
Christ his incarnate Son, in the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, etc. Undoubtedly 
this obligation does put limitations and 
restrictions on the intellect, but only as 
the rails put limits and restraints on a 
railway train. They protect it from 
rolling over into the ditch. So the 
Catholic faith sets the intellect of man 
free and gives him a firm foundation on 
which to conduct his life and worship 
God in spirit and in truth. Nothing in 
this ancient, traditional faith is con- 
trary to the discoveries and established 
conclusions of the human reason, though 
most of it is beyond the capacity of the 
unaided human reason to discover. 


III 


Which road will the Episcopal Church 
choose? That is the fundamental issue 
underlying the controversy between 
Bishop Manning and Dr. Grant. The 
Church is really on trial. A much more 
important question is to be decided than 
the question as to whether or not Dr. 
Grant is a heretic. The Church has 
heretofore championed the traditional 
view, as proved by the ordination vows 
required of those ordained to its minis- 
try and by the creedal requirements 
imposed upon candidates for baptism 
and confirmation. There are men in the 
Church to-day who are trying to change 
all this. A proposal was introduced 
into the last General Convention to do 
away with all creedal requirements for 
baptism and to substitute for belief in 
the Apostles’ Creed a bare profession of 
belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
proposal was rejected by the General 





“FI\HE RELIGION OF THE 
Campus,” a study of 
the young college man and 
his faith, and “ Is THE CoL- 
LEGE GIRL [RRELIGIOUS?” a 
reply to the charges of the 
older generation, are two of 
the articles which await pub- 
lication in The Outlook. 


Professor Willard L. Sperry, 
of Cambridge, has given 
us an article which he calls 
“THE DemocraTIC THEORY 
AND Reieion. These arti- 
cles are part of The Outlook’s 
plan to present diverging 
and thoughtful views of the 
oldest problem in the world, 
and the newest. 
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Convention. It will undoubtedly come 
up again at the next Convention. 

The fact that two such divergent 
views of the Church can exist in the 
Anglican communion is explicable to 
those who are familiar with its history. 
Ever since the Reformation there has 
been a struggle between the partisans of 
the Reformation and those who favored 
the reactionary movement known as the 
Counter-Reformation. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the Counter-Reforma- 
tion movement came out on top and the 
Reformation movement was entirely 
suppressed. In the Protestant Conti- 
nental Churches the Counter-Reforma- 
tion movement was suppressed and the 
principles of the Protestant Reformation 
triumphed. In the.Church of England 
neither movement came out on top, but 
there has always been maintained a 
compromise, a more or less peaceful 
modus vivendi, between the two. 
Neither side has won the victory. First 


-there would be a revival of Protestant- 


ism, and later this would be followed 
by a revival of Catholicism. The Angli- 
can Church has frequently veered from 
one extreme to the other. There has, 
however, grown up during the last three 
centuries a strong central party between 
these two extremes. This central party 
of moderates has up to the present time 
held most of the influential positions in 
the Church. Most of the bishops have 
belonged to that group. To-day, how- 
ever, and particularly in England, a re- 
markable change is taking place. The 
central party is gradually losing in 
power, numbers, and prestige, and the 
two extreme parties on the right and on 
the left are gaining tremendously in 
strength and influence. These two par- 
ties are now no longer distinguished in 
England by the old names of High 
Church and Broad or Low Church, but 
they are commonly labeled Anglo- 
Catholics and Modernists. What will be 
the ultimate result of the struggle be- 
tween these two dominant elements 
remains to be seen. At present it seems 
impossible that they should get together 
on the basis of any kind of compromise. 
The issue on which the struggle will 
probably be fought out is the issue as to 
what is the nature and function of the 
Church. Whichever way it is decided, 
there will doubtless be an exodus from 
the Anglican Church. The Anglican 
Church occupies a position somewhere 
between Rome and Protestantism. Ifthe 
Modernist view as to the function of the 
Church prevails and is made authorita- 
tive by revision of the Prayer-Book, 
there will undoubtedly be a considerable 
exodus to Rome. If the traditional view 
of the function of the Church prevails, 
the Modernists and what are left of the 
moderates will probably found a new 
Church. At least they will gravitate 
toward some form of Protestantism. 
Possibly such a movement will result 
in the banding together under the 
leadership of Modernists of all the 
existing Protestant denominations into 
a great, liberal Pan-Protestant Church. 
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A LITERARY MONUMENT* 
BY G. M. WHICHER 


visible remains of the past, is 

easily the most popular branch of 
the whole subject of antiquity. Even 
the uninstructed are fascinated by the 
tale of a new civilization brought to 
light in the island of Crete, or the recon- 
struction of the story of the lost empire 
of the Hittites, or the rediscovery of the 
forgotten civilization of the Mayas amid 
the jungles of Yucatan. The golden treas- 
ures of Mycene catch the eye of the most 
superficial observer; a pot full of the 
coins of Creesus fires the dullest imagi- 
nation; and the austere grace of an old 
Greek statue appeals to the artistic sense 
of many who know little and care less 
for the Athens that produced it. 

Not since the famous days of Schlie- 
mann, fifty years ago, when telegrams 
announced the uncovering of ancient 
Troy, has popular interest been so 
thoroughly awakened, as we see it now, 
to the study of the past. Tutankhamen 
and his retinue have not only secured a 
place on the front page for themselves 
during a surprising interval, but they 
have also focused the light on Ur of the 
Chaldees, Sardis with its legends of 
Midas, Carthage slowly coming to the 
surface again, and even brought a mo- 
mentary gleam to flash upon the much- 
neglected subject of our own American 
antiquities. 

It can hardly be doubted that arche- 
ology and the allied studies will derive 
some lasting benefit from this aroused 
interest. More money will be forthcom- 
ing for excavations and for publishing 
their results; a larger part of the pub- 
lic will take an intelligent interest in 
the work of the scholar and the investi- 
gator; and more persons, it is to be 
hoped, will pass from the wonder and 
the beauty of the visible remains to the 
study of the inner life of the older 
world, those ancient literatures that are 
the soul and mind of the men who made 
the glory of Greece and the grandeur of 
Rome. These are, after all, the grand- 
est and most valuable gifts of the an- 
cients, and this seems a fitting time to 
call attention to the noteworthy attempt 
now being made to put before the public 
these treasures in a more accessible and 
more nearly complete form than we 
have ever had them before. This monu- 
mental enterprise—for it is nothing less 
—is due to the initiative and generosity 
of a retired American banker, Mr. James 
Loeb. 

After his graduation from Harvard, 
Mr. Loeb entered the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., but soon withdrew to 


\ RCHAOLOGY, the study of the 





1 The Loeb Classical Library. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York. Each 
volume, flexible cloth, $2.25; flexible leather, $3. 
Postage on single volumes, 10c. A list of the 


volumes in print may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers. 


devote himself to literary and arch&o- 
logical studies. Being greatly interested 
in the classical drama, he has enriched 
our literature by at least two important 
translations from the French—‘“Eurip- 
ides and the Spirit of His Dramas,” by 
Paul Decharme, and “Aristophanes and 
the Political Parties at Athens,” by 
Maurice Croiset. The Loeb Collection of 
Arretine_ware, now in the Fogg Museum 
at Harvard, has been thought worthy of 
a special catalogue by the well-known 
archeologist Professor George H. Chase. 
Furthermore, Mr. Loeb’s wide sym- 
pathy with all phases of the study of the 
past is shown by his gift to the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America of funds to 
establish the Charles Eliot Norton Me- 
morial Lectureship. This enables the 
Institute at frequent intervals to secure 
the delivery of a certain number of lec- 
tures in America by prominent scholars 
from abroad. American students have 
thus had opportunity to hear such au- 
thorities as Huelsen, of the German 
Institute at Rome; Percy Gardner, the 
English authority on ancient art, and 
his brother, E. A. Gardner, the historian 
of Greek sculpture; D. C. Hogarth, who 
excavated in Crete, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor; Rostovtzeff and Strzgowski, and 
other interesting and stimulating au- 
thorities in their several departments. 
These services might well have been 
considered a sufficient indication of in- 
terest in the study of antiquity for one 
man to make. Had they remained the 
only examples of Mr. Loeb’s generosity, 
they would have been quite enough to 
perpetuate his memory as an enlight- 
ened patron of scholarship in a depart- 
ment in which patrons have been all too 
few. But a greater service was to fol- 
low—one that has already made Mr. 
Loeb’s name familiar to all intelligent 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and one that will undoubtedly keep it 
familiar to many generations of stu- 
dents and amateurs of literature to 
come. This is the foundation of the 
Loeb Classical Library, a reproduction 
in English translation of all the extant 
works in ancient Greek and Latin. 
Nothing of this kind, on such a scale, 
has been done before. The famous 
Didot editions supplied a Latin transla- 
tion for the most important Greek texts. 
The Bohn translations—so familiar to 


many generations of lazy college boys— - 


supplied English renderings for the ma- 
jority of the best-known authors and 
some of the more obscure. But all the 
various kinds of libraries together of 
the indefatigable and versatile Bohn did 
not contain many more volumes than 
will be comprised in the Loeb Library 
if the plans now formed for it can be 
carried out. There will be, in all, some 
five hundred volumes, and they are now 


being issued at the rate of fifteen or 
sixteen each year. One hundred and 
thirty are already printed and on the 
market. In some cases the translator 
will make his own text, but generally 
the accepted work of other scholars has 
been followed. Opposite each page of 
English is the original Greek or Latin. 
This plan, it is thought, will make the 
volumes of much greater value to cer- 
tain of their readers. The man who has 
been unable to retain a fluent reading 
knowledge of the classics that he 
studied in his college can by this device 
easily refresh his memory and recover 
his power to deal with the original. And 
occasionally, it may be hoped, some one 
who never knew the foreign language 
may be tempted to explore it, encour- 
aged by the sure refuge of the English 
sentences before his eyes. 

So multifarious a plan as this could 
hardly be left to the supervision of one 
man. There is an Advisory Board of 
eminent scholars, including representa- 
tives from France, Germany, England, 
and America. The editorial responsi- 
bility is committed to a committee of 
three, of whom two, Professors Page and 
Rouse, are well-known English classi- 
cists; while the third is Professor Edward 
Capps, of Princeton, whose keen scholar- 
ship and vigorous administrative ability 
make him an admirable member. The 
allotment of authors or parts of authors 
to be translated by various scholars in 
England and America was no small 
task, and called for the utmost editorial 
discretion. That the choices were al- 
ways ideal it would doubtless be too 
much to maintain; but a survey of what 
has thus far been accomplished gives 
small ground for any genuine criticism. 

Not all the translations, it may be 
pointed out, were originally made for 
the Loeb Library. Some, indeed,- are 
well-known renderings many genera- 
tions old. For the fascinating story 
that goes under the name of Apuleius’s 
“Golden Ass,” a tale of vagabondage, 
magic, and picaresque adventure in an- 
cient Thessaly, the version of W. Adling- 
ton (1566) has very wisely been used. 
The fluent Elizabethan prose fits Apu- 
leius’s African Latin to a marvel. For 
the Greek romance “Daphnis and Chloe” 
the translation of Thornley has been re- 
vised by the capable hands of J. M. 
Edmonds. Not less happy is the reten- 
tion of the eighteenth-century transla- 
tion of the younger Pliny’s letter by 
Melmoth. One may be tempted to call 
it “Johnsonese” rather than English; 
but its touch of self-conscious formality 
and its slight flavor of pomposity are 


quite in accord with the feeling of the 


original. For, with all his virtues—and 
they really were many—Pliny was un- 
deniably a bit of a prig. The “Confes- 
sions” of St. Augustine by Watts (1631) 
is another example of an old-time ver- 
sion adapted to this modern need. In 
this, as in all similar cases, a modern 
scholar has carefully edited the English 
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text, corrected errors of translation, and 
made whatever changes were necessary 
to suit it to our present age. 

For sentimental reasons, if for no 
other, it seems regrettable that the fa- 
mous translation of Plutarch by Sir 
Thomas North could not have been 
made use of. As a piece of vigorous 
Elizabethan prose its intrinsic merits 
are not slight in spite of the fact that 
it was made from the French of Amyot, 
and not from the Greek. Its errors 
might have been remedied, its obscuri- 
ties removed, with no great labor, and 
as the source of Shakespeare’s inspira- 
tion for his Roman plays, the medium 
by which Plutarch’s men impressed 
themselves upon the imagination of 
English-speaking men for generations, 
it has a unique place in our literary his- 
tory. Though much greater, it resem- 
bles Lempriére’s “Classical Dictionary,” 
that dingy mine from which Keats ex- 
tracted the golden ore of his mythologi- 
cal fancies. All this is by no means 
intended to depreciate the “Plutarch” of 
Professor Perrin, which was the labor 
of a lifetime of patient research and 
sound scholarship. It was not made for 
the Loeb Library, but, like Way’s Eurip- 
ides and Horace White’s Appian (also 
fortunately included in these shapely 
and attractive volumes), was an inde- 
pendent work. 

Perhaps difficulties about the copy- 
right prevented the use of other modern 
translations, some of which have long 
enjoyed great repute among the lovers 
of good English, and a few of which 
seem to their devoted admirers practi- 
cally unsurpassable. Where, for in- 
stance, is Jowett’s Plato, Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers’ Iliad, Butcher and Lang’s 
Odyssey, and last, but not least, Lang’s 
Theocritus? For this last named, in- 
deed, Professor Edmonds has provided 
us with an admirable substitute—a ver- 
sion much more varied than Lang’s; 
more musical, since it uses meter and 
rhyme as well as ornate prose; racier 
and more animated. So good is it, in 
fact, that one who does not already 
know Lang has no need to go farther 
than Edmonds. 

But, whether by the hands of men of 
former generations or of our own, a rich 
feast is spread out in this Library for 
the delectation of those who love good 
reading. One would like to mention 
Showerman’s Ovid, of which the austere 
“Spectator” remarks: “It is an admira- 
ble version, done as well as it could be 
done by any one but a poet—who would 
be better employed in original work!” 
Or the “Pervigilium Veneris,” that won- 
derful anonymous poem, the very: life- 
blood of springtime and love, in the 
masterly translation of J. W. Mackail. 
Or that lively lampoon the “Pumpkini- 
fication” of the Emperor Claudius, 
ascribed to the grave Stoic philosopher 
Seneca, and cleverly rendered by Pro- 
fessor Rouse. Sometimes, indeed, these 
volumes afford the first opportunity for 
one who has little Latin and less Greek 
to make the acquaintance of certain 
authors. Mrs. Wright’s rendering of 
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Philostratus’s book on the “Lives of the 
Sophists” gives us our first picture of 
the “only time in history when profes- 
sors were generally acknowledged as 
social leaders and made large fortunes!” 
Surely there is no lack of novelty here. 
So, too, we may here read for the first 
time a series of letters that passed be- 
tween the great Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius and his tutor, the great orator 
Fronto, letters which, in Walter Pater’s 
words, reveal the long-buried fragrance 
of a famous friendship of the ancient 
world. 

There are certain other cases where 
authors are not here presented for the 
first time in English, it is true, but are 
for the first time shown in a form which 
has hitherto been known only to the 
specialist. For the wonderful discover- 
ies in Egypt of papyrus rolls and papy- 
rus scraps containing portions of Greek 
literature have here been utilized to the 
full. The poet Bacchylides, whose 
resurrection thirty years ago was of 
such interest to the literary world, is to 
appear in a future volume, and so is the 
“Athenian Constitution” of Aristotle, 
another Egyptian find. But already 
available is the complete collection of 
the poet Menander, one of the most fa- 
mous names in the history of dramatic 
literature, and yet known to us hitherto 
by scraps only. All that we formerly 
had an@ all that have been recently re- 
covered have been arranged, edited, and 
translated by Professor Allinson, of 
Brown University. The amount is not 
so very great, after all, and the quality 
of it, one is inclined to think, is too 
slender to bear the great fame of the 
writer. But if this volume does not in- 
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FICTION 
SOLDIER AND DEATH (THE). By Arthur 
Ransome. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York. 
suc. 

Mr. Ransome has told witli? fine art- 
istry a satirical Russian peasant folk- 
tale, preserving in the simplicity of his 
English the exotic native atmosphere. 
The story, ebullient and unsophisticated 
in its humor, is quite unrelated to what 
we conceive to be the prevailing mood 
of Russian literary expression. As sim- 
ple and delightful as any of Andersen’s 
fairy tales, this droll and merry story 
should have wide popularity among 
children and their elders. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

WOMAN TENDERFOOT IN EGYPT (A). By 

Grace Thompson Seton. Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $3. 

The title is somewhat misleading, for 
Mrs. Thompson Seton’s vivacious nar- 
rative discloses the fact that she is a 
thorough woman of the world, well able 
to take care of herself in every possible 
situation, from extracting good “copy” 
during an interview with General 
Allenby to overawing an impudent 
camel-driver when alone with him in 
the desert. The book is more than a 
guide to the popular sights of Egypt. It 
tells of the new life of the Egyptian 


crease our respect for Menander, it does 
for Professor Allinson, whose work has 
been admirably done. 

Among all these recoveries, however, 
none can be more welcome to the lover 
of poetry than the increased bulk of the 
work of Sappho, printed in the first vol- 
ume of “Lyra Greca,” by Professor J. M. 
Edmonds. Very much more is here 
printed than is contained in the old 
editions, some of it recovered by the 
prolonged and ingenious study of frag- 
ments of papyrus often appearing ~be- 
yond all possibility of decipherment. 
The editor is possibly a little too confi- 
dent of the certainty of the method by 
which he fills in the gaps of the text, but 
his patience, enthusiasm, and skill are 
greatly to be praised. No one will 
really know Sappho henceforth who 
does not read the material in this vol- 
ume. And how it rewards the reader! 

It would be impossible to go through 
with the whole list—as one’s enthusiasm 
might desire—and enumerate all the 
riches that await the users of the Loeb 
Library. For all of them the reading 
public owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Loeb, who originated the plan, whose 
scholarly sympathy has supported it, 
and whose generous financial provision 
has alone made it possible. He may be 
congratulated on performing a real pub- 
lic service in making so easily accessi- 
ble and in so convenient and attractive 
a form the treasures of Greek and Latin 
literature. Nor ought some word of 
praise fail to be given to the publishers, 
Messrs. Heinemann, of London, and Put- 
nam’s Sons, of New York, for the cour- 
age and enterprise with which they have 
co-operated in the undertaking. 


NEW BOOKS 


women, of the present-day relations be- 
tween English and natives, and of the 
joys and dangers of “caravaning.” The 
pictures are numerous and well chosen. 
VISTAS. By Waiter C. Stevens. Illustrated. 
= Monteith Book Company, New York. 
This volume of sketches of Paris and 
elsewhere in France is out of the ordi- 
nary line of travel records. The author 
keeps away from guide-book methods 
and talks agreeably about: all sorts of 
things that have interested him—largely 
about odd and queer things that fell 
under his observation. For good meas- 
ure he includes a personal interview 
with Louis XIV on the fox-trot and a 
talk about “Les Petits Chiens.” The 
book is readable and original. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Norman Foerster. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

Here are readable essays on Bryant, 
Lowell, Whitman, and other poets, John 
Muir, John Burroughs, and other prose 
writers who have distinguished them- 
selves by their interpretations of nature. 
The author has studied his subjects 
carefully, and his work shows the -in- 
sight that comes with a sympathetic 
approach to both nature and literature. 
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Have you ever tried 


it this way P 
B ipecrgrcnec seed morning 


try dousing Listerine on 
your face after shaving. It 
leaves your skin refreshed, 
cool—and antiseptically 
protected. 


Often your razor leaves a 
nick orcuts 
too closely. 
Listerine 
takes good 
care of that. \\ 


\" ay. 
Then Se 


some e€Ve- Cool. pa. gl anti- 
° seplically clean—after 
ning when shaving. 
your scalp feels itchy and 
tired, massage it vigorously 
with Listerine—ciear or 
diluted with one part water. 
You’ll find it has a wonder- 
ful exhilarating effect and, 
moreover, it is effective in 
combating dandruff. 





These are 
only twoof 
\ Listerine’s 
jmany uses. 

] Read ‘the 
‘interesting 
little cir- 
cular that 





as a seulp massage; anc 
it combats dandruff. 


comes with each bottle de- 


scribing many other uses.— 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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THE MAIL BAG 
THE ISSUE IN THE RUHR 


During the past three months we have received a gratifying number of 
letters commenting on the stand taken by The Outlook in regard to the 


Ruhr situation. 


Usually when our readers approve they keep silent and 


write only when they are dissatisfied with an editorial policy, but in this 
instance, contrary to our customary experience, the letters of approbation 


have greatly exceeded those of disapproval. 


We are publishing two of 


the letters in defense of Germany, one from a Swiss who thinks that 
France was the aggressor in 1914 and the other from a- well-known advo- 
cate of pacificism. Below these we publish a few of the many letters 
that have come from those who have faith in France and hope that she 
will, by the occupation of the Ruhr, attain the reparations and protection 
which they believe she deserves.—THE EDITORS. 


-I—IN DEFENSE OF GERMANY 


our foreign policy is, or appears to 
yY me, nothing but brazen French 
propaganda. Your writer of editorials 
on .the French-German situation is either 
poorly informed in modern history, or 
lacks-the balance of mind necessary for 
his job, or is simply following superior 
orders to hoodwink the American public. 
He presents France as a fine, peace- 
loving nation which three times within 
a century has been overrun by hordes of 
brutish, arrogant, and treacherous Ger- 
mans. The simple truth is that the first 
of these invasions, that in 1814, was 
simply the reaction on the Napoleonic 
invasions; that the second invasion, in 
1871, was made necessary by the effort 
of Napoleon III to make the political 
unification of Germany impossible; that 
the third invasion, in 1914, was the 
long-delayed effort of Germany to ward 
off the effort of France to strangle her 
militarily and economically. This effort 
had begun decades before with the de- 
fensive and offensive alliance between 
France and Russia; year after year 
France poured hundreds of millions of 
francs into Russia exclusively for mili- 
tary preparedness on the part of Russia; 
every French statesman of note was for 
revanche or had to pretend to be in or- 
der to keep his political power. This 
feeling for revanche was entirely unjus- 
tified as far as Alsace-Lorraine is con- 
cerned. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
will tell you that eighty-five per cent of 
the Alsatians are not only of German 
origin, but speak German as their 
mother tongue... The only districts of 
the country which France could claim 
were unjustly taken from her were a 
few really French towns of Lorraine, 
including the valuable iron mines. 
After 1908 France succeeded in get- 
ting the approval and support of Eng- 
lan@ for her persistent anti-German 
policy. France strained all her resources 
to develop the maximum military 
power, increasing her peace force fifty 
per cent two years before the war by 
lengthening the term of service. Eng- 
land strained her naval programme, so 
that in the year before the war the com- 
bined military and naval budget of Eng- 
land exceeded that of Germany. It is his- 
torically untrue that Germany pounced 
upon an unprepared enemy. The military 
expenses of the Entente were in every 
single year since 1908 by far in excess 
of those of the Central Powers. 


It is France who has been consistently 
the leader of a policy of strangulation 
towards Germany. If your editor knows 
his history, he must agree with me that, 
excepting the campaign against the 
revolutionary enemies of Louis XVI, the 
motive of which had nothing to do with 
national prejudice, never since the days 
of Charlemagne has there been an inva- 
sion of France by the Germans. During 
all these centuries the French were the 
aggressors if there was any conflict. 

As a friend of France, you would 
serve her better if you would help to 
tell her the truth: that the Treaty of 
Versailles is a political monstrosity; 
that the only lasting peace can come as 
soon as France is doing that for Ger- 
many which she demanded from her in 
1871—that she restore to her all terri- 
tory bona-fide German, reduce her de- 
mands for restitution to what Germany 
can pay back within fifty years without 
enslaving its toilers, withdraw from 
occupied territory at once, and reduce 
her army to less threatening propor- 
tions. This would mean a radical reduc- 
tion of the territory ceded to Poland, to 
be preceded by a real plebiscite. It 
would also include the restitution of the 
territory turned over to Belgium, where 
the plebiscite was a farce; it might even 
include a plebiscite under Swiss or 
Dutch supervision in Alsace-Lorraine. 

If the French would consent to this 
eminently just arrangement, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, Italy, and the 
Little Entente should agree by treaty to 
protect France against an attack on the 
part of Germany for the next twenty-five 
years or as long after as the obligations 
of Germany are not fully met. It would 
also have to be arranged that in case 
Germany defaults in her payments all 
these nations will join in an economic 
blockade of Germany. 

Some such arrangement you should 
champion; you ought to know enough to 
feel that only a nation of cowards and 
weaklings will willingly submit to the 
present programme of France. That she 
is not such a nation Germany has 
proved to the Romans, to the Slavs, and, 
we should think, sufficiently to the 
French. 

I am a native of Switzerland, have 
lived among Frenchmen and among 
Germans, am an ardent Republican; in 
my own experience, it has always been 
the Frenchman who harbored the senti- 
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Wa —and the workman 
at Chicago 


ROM a slab of rubber, a bundle of vegetable 

and animal fibres and a curious medley of 
minerals brought from every corner of the world, 
this man’s skill produces a marvel of precision 
and ruggedness—your telephone. 

He is one of 28,000 men and women at the 
Western Electric works in Chicago. As makers 
of telephones and the countless items of tele- 


phone apparatus, they are setting the standard 
for the whole world. 
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Beautiful TILES 











Woman’s preference for the kitchen. 

In the best sense, there is no kitchen 
but the “#/ed kitchen. 

Clean—easily kept clean—not injured 
by lye, soap, or any cleaning compounds. 
Just a few moments’ work, and tiled 
walls and floors are restored to their orig- 
inal newness, 

Tiles afford unlimited freedom of treat- 
ment. No limitations in patterns, com- 
binations or designs. Ever new—fresh 
looking—beautiful—interesting. 

Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
355 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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cuisine — efficient service are 
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Service de Luxe 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 
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Weekly from New York to 


Other services to Cobh, (Queenstown) 
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bourg and Hamburg—to Londonderry 
and Glasgow; Boston to Cobh, 
(Queenstown) Liverpool, etc. 


First Class Round Trip . . $396up 
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Full Information on Request 
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ment of revenge and who plotted for the 
political downfall of his neighbor. 
Omaha, Nebraska. ALBERT KUHN. 


our discussion of a “Pro-American 
Y Policy” seems to require us to “see 
to it that Germany pays what she owes” 
because “her purpose was to dominate 
Europe and ultimately the world.” 

The information which I have from 
experts exclusively from the Allies’ side 
needs consideration. Says Professor 
S. B. Fay, of Smith College, who has 
made a special study of the Kautsky 
and Gross documents: “Bethmann and 
the Kaiser on July 5 [1914] were not 
criminals plotting the World War, they 
were simpletons putting a noose about 
their necks.” He shows how the Kaiser 
was deceived by the Austrian Berch- 
told, who was “reckless and unscrupu- 
lous,” and how the Czar was likewise 
deceived by his Minister of War, who 
defied the Czar’s commands, ordered 
complete mobilization of all forces 
against Germany as well as Austria, and 
later confessed in court that he had 
lied. Thus Russia mobilized before Ger- 
many and set in motion the plans 
which had been worked out by General 
Galinsky and General Joffre in their 
conferences and agreements of 1911 in 
Russia and in Paris in 1912. 

The British monthly “Foreign Af- 
fairs” is publishing translations of these 
agreements in those years and in 1913. 
They show that when war with Ger- 
many came they would “endeavor to 
attack simultaneously on both sides at 
once with the maximum of combined 
effort.” “It is the annihilation of the 
German forces which must be pursued 
at all costs.” 

General Seely, British Secretary of 
War, had shown in 1913 that the Franco- 
Russian numbers under arms were 
greatly superior to those of the German- 
Austrian combination. When the war 
broke out, the former were 5,070,000 and 
the latter 3,358,000. 

General Buat, of the French General 
Staff, Major-General when the armistice 
was signed, says: “France alone at the 
beginning of the war was at least equal 
in strength to, if not stronger than, her 
mighty opponent as regards the larger 
units.” As to expenditure, from 1905-14, 
in millions of pounds sterling, for army 
and navy the Teutons spent about nine- 
elevenths that the French and Russians 
did. 


The notion that Germany planned to 
dominate Europe and then the world is 
a myth. Her “forty years of prepara-, 
tion” were accompanied by even larger 
preparation by other nations. She was 
at peace during that time, while Russia, 
Japan, Great Britain, Italy, and the 
United States had had wars, and France 
various colonial wars. 

Says ex-Premier Nitti: “Russia’s aiti- 
tude was the real and underlying cause 
of the world conflict. It cannot be said 
that in the ten years preceding the war 
Russia did not do as much as Germany 
to bring unrest to Europe.” 

The sum at first demanded from Ger- 
many was seventy-five per cent of her 
total valuation. This preposterous 
amount was later cut down to forty- 
three per cent. Granted that the wicked, 
wanton destruction of French orchards, 
mines, and industries must be atoned 
for and that Germany must pay all she 
can, how can she possibly pay what is 
ruthlessly demanded? There is no rea- 
son to assume that her deflation of the 
mark has been to spite and cheat France, 
The majority and minority reports of 
the Reparations Commission, I think, 
make no such claim. Deflation injures 
her own people, who are becoming pau- 
pers. Lucta AMES MEAD. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


[There is no sound basis for Mrs, 
Mead’s assumption that a nation which 
makes plans to be used in case of war 
is plotting to bring about war. Every 
General Staff, including that of the 
United States, had prepared, long before 
1914, plans for the waging of war be 
tween France and Germany. To-day our 
Navy has plans for conceivable war with 
naval Powers in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Though such plans cannot pre- 
vent war, they are, so far from being 
plots to bring about war, among the 
most effectual means of averting war. 

Mrs. Mead asks how Germany can 
“possibly pay what is ruthlessly de- 
manded.” It is demonstrable that for 
what Germany did to her France has 
already paid more than any one can hope 
she will get from Germany. Mrs. Mead 
is very considerate of Germany, whom 
she acknowledges to have been guilty of 
“wicked, wanton destruction of French 
orchards, mines, and industries,” but 
she says nothing concerning France, 
who has already largely paid for this 
destruction—THE EpiTors.] 


II—IN SUPPORT OF FRANCE 


AM heartily in accord with your edi- 

torials and special articles on the 
occupation of the Ruhr by France. How 
can Americans so soon forget what 
France has suffered because of Ger- 
many? We, under the same conditions, 
would have had less patience. 

BLANCHE A. MOWRER. 
Los Angeles, California. 


LEASE let me thank you for your fair- 
P ness to France and for your under- 
standing of the plight in which that gal- 
lant nation finds herself. I think you 


are doing a great service to our people 
in setting the case before them so 
clearly, and I am sure you are right in 
saying that probably America does not 
understand why our troops were with- 
drawn from the Rhine. 

(Mrs.) FRANCES B. MAGILL. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


AST evening I read the article in 
your issue of March 14 written by 
J. B. Whelpley. I was disgusted and 
threw the magazine down. I get enough 
propaganda. Here is an article in your 
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magazine that is nothing but propa- 
ganda. There is no definite fact state- 
ment that would enable any person to 
come to a conclusion. 

I smoked a cigar, and then thought I 
would go a little further in the maga- 
zine. Your editorial came next, followed 
by Lyman Abbott’s letter. I want to 
thank you for the publication of both 
of those articles. They are right to the 
point, sensible and truthful, and worthy 
a place in your magazine. 

We get enough German propaganda 
from the “American” and sheets of that 
class, so that no more is needed in re- 
spectable papers. H. F. MILLer. 

Fargo, North Dakota. 


appreciation of the “Knoll Paper” 
which was recently published in an 
issue of The Outlook. Aside from my 
keen admiration of Dr. Abbott, I think 
that he has hit the nail exactly on the 
head in regard to the common attitude 
toward the defaulting German people. 
I wish that I had a thousand copies of 
a leaflet with that article alone in it. 
It’ would be good for the reading public 
of America to have it. 

Ernest E. Yourz. 

New York. 


I CANNOT help writing to you of my 


Brooklyn, 


WANT to thank you for the effort you 
i] are making to put the occupation of 
the Ruhr Valley in its true light. The 
article “Look Here, Upon This Picture, 
and on This,” in the issue of March 21, 
is what I have been hoping to see for 
some time. 

I have been reading The Outlook for 
seven years, and have learned to depend 
upon it for fair, unbiased judgment in 
all great issues. Another thing that 
means a great deal to readers in this 
age of propaganda is the fact that The 
Outlook is always among the first to 
take a bold stand for honor, honesty, 
and good faith upon questions of vital 
concern. (Miss) Iona Brostvus, 

Pastor, Congregational Church. 


Ardmore, South Dakota. 


MONG other readers of The Outlook 

whose letters, which we should be 
glad'to print if space permitted, express 
their indorsement of the course of 
France in the Ruhr and The Outlook’s 
editorial treatment of the Ruhr ques- 
tion have been the following: 

J. M. Horton, Fillmore, California; 
Earl N. Smith, Ash Grove, Missouri; 
E. E. Gaylord, Beverly, Massachusetts; 
George W. Lane, Morgan Hill, Califor- 
nia; Herbert H. Rice, Detroit, Michigan; 
Mrs. George F. Phillips, Providence, 
Rhode Island; E. A. Grummon, Lincoln, 
Illinois; Taylor More, New York City; 
Rev. Le Roy Titus Weeks, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa; Frank L. Greene, Alfred, New 
York; Charles Peters, Port Angeles, 
Washington; C. L. Burkholder, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Mlle. M. A. Dahmen, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; J. W. Walker, South- 
ampton, Massachusetts; A. W. Benedict, 
St. Louis, Missouri; M. S. Waters, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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A typical Tarvia Road. 77th South Street, Salt Lake County, Utah 


Was Winter the Waterloo 
of Your Roads? 


Has the Spring thaw turned the highways of your 
community into hub-deep bogs of mud—shut you off 
from town and neighbors ? 


Think what it would mean if you had Tarvia roads 
like the one pictured here. Winter’s frosts, Spring’s 
thaws, and Summer’s suns have no effect on them. 


For Tarvia roads are absolutely waterproof and 
frost-proof—firm, smooth, mudless and dustless every 
month in the year. Moreover their granular surface 
prevents skidding. Properly constructed and properly 


maintained Tarvia Roads are smooth but not “ slick ! 


Your community—any community in fact—can 
afford these modern highways. Their first cost is 
comparatively low. Over a period of years Tarvia 
Roads prove so economical that the saving in main- 
tenance makes it possible to increase the mileage of 
good roads in your community. 


In many cases, by the addition of a Tarvia top, old 
macadam or gravel roads may be converted easily and 
economically into fine modern, traffic-proof highways. 


There is a grade of Tarvia for every road purpose— 
new construction, repairs and maintenance. 


Illustrated booklets describing the various grades 
and uses of Tarvia will be sent free on request. 












For Road Construction * Papoia 
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cia Gordes Cluctinet = Pittabungh 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal _ Toronto. Winnipeg Vancouver S8t.John,N.B. Halifax, N. 8. 














FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot | 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service, 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











THE FINE ART OF CATCHING THE «SUCKER” 
BY EDWARD JEROME DIES 
PART III 
(See The Outlook for March 28 and April 4, respectively, for Parts I and II) 


J. W. Carruth Oil Company of Fort Worth, Texas, “I paij 

$10,135 for every $100 invested. You have just.such an oppor. 

tunity with me now at Mexia.” His literature continues: 
“Hog Creek Carruth: The name that will live throughout 


=] 


eral investigation is J. W. Carruth, who calls himself 
“Hog Creek Curruts.” 
“At Hog Creek,” he says in his literature advertising the 


. NOTHER oil promoting gentleman under the fire of Fed- 




















A Significant Business Development 


NE of the most significant develop- 
ments in the present revival of pros- 
perity in this country is the improved con- 
dition in the agricultural districts, especially 
in the West and South. 


prices. During 1922, the gain in the aver- 
age prices of farm products was 19 per cent., 
while the increase in the average price of 
all commodities was only 13 per cent. 


And the gross value of farm products 
in 1922 was nearly $2,000,000,000 greater 
than in 1921. 


The great potential buying power of the 
farm population is due to the fact that nearly 





one-fifth of the national income is produced 
on the farms. Approximately one-third of 
the people gainfully occupied in this country 
are engaged in agriculture. 


The marked gain in the purchasing power 
of the rural population is indicated by the 
greater increase in the wholesale prices of 
farm products than in general commodity 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 








This decided betterment in our principal 
industry is being reflected throughout busi- 
ness activities generally. It also emphasizes 
the need for adequate banking facilities by 
those who would take full advantage of 
present opportunities. 


This Company offers complete banking 
services, national and international in scope. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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the ages as the name of the man who 

toiled single-handed for seven long years 
cannot |} to prove up his belief and attain his 
rmation | goal—who traced an oil structure twenty 
service, miles across the ranges from Strawn to 
v York Desdemona—who conceived and organ- 
d ized the famous Hog Creek Oi] Company 
—who drilled the discovery well of the 
great Desdemona field, at one time called 
the richest spot on earth—who trans- 
formed a desert into a fountain of liquid 
gold—who built a city of 30,000 souls 
from a village of 200 people and who paid 
every person who held shares of stock in 
his renowned Hog Creek Company $10,- 
» “I paid 135 for every $100 invested.” 
an oppor. Here is the Vigilance Committee’s re- 
nues: port on the truth about Carruth as de- 
hroughout veloped by investigation: 

“He was originally a barber at Des- 
demona. After obtaining a little money 
from his friends, he attempted to drill 
a well, but, reaching a considerable 
depth, gave it up as a failure. Later he 
secured new oil leases, and, with the 
assistance of another man, drilled on 
the same tract, but again failed to bring 
in a well.: Meantime another group of 
operators procured a lease on the Duke 
farm and drilled the discovery well. The 
relatively unimportant part which he ° ‘ 
played in the discovery is more clearly 
shown by subsequent events. After the A community Q 
well had been discovered the same group 
organized the Hog Creek Oil Company, © 
but Carruth was not even made an offi- { 
cer, although he was appointed as one of promise O pay 
several trustees. Despite these facts, he 
claims to have been at the head of the O strong is the security of good Munic- 


company as early as 1918. ‘ 
“The Hog Creek Oil Company actually ipal and State Bonds that State laws 


paid out $10,135 for every $180 invested. approve them as suitable investments for 
This money was merely distributed 


among the members of the little explo- Savings Banks. 

ration group according to the extent of 1 1 

their interests in the project. It was Such bonds aad to per Le as their face 
not paid by Carruth, although in his value after a definite term of years, and 


advertising he specifically claims that it : 1 1 
van dum te ee oe yield interest free from Federal income tax. 


the impression that he paid these large The National City Company has learned 
dividends to ‘hosts’ of investors. For : : 
patteo sft through years of analytical study the factors , 

“Men and companies have backed which make certain Government, State, 
my judgment before. At Desdemona in =f : 1 ili 
207 a hock a6 tenes baie ce ca Municipal, Railway, Public Utility and 
ment with their dollars and bought Industrial Bonds more desirable than others. 
stock in the Hog Creek Oil Company, , 
and it was the best thing they had ever The results of the P Company . latest 
gop less than six months later studies will be found. in a list of recom- 

paid every one who had put as much as 1 i 
$100 into shares of my company the sum mended Bonds—a at x J of which will be 
of $10,135 in cash. The man who put mailed on request. 
in $1,000 took out $101,350. Everybody 
received his pro rata share on a 100 for 
1 basis.’ 

“While the money was actually given 
to the shareholders of the Hog Creek 
Oil Company, they were so small in 
number that the situation is not at all 
comparable to Carruth’s present propo- 
sitions, where thousands of shares are . ; 

- broadcast to hundreds of investors. The National City Company 

ven if the drilling were successful, the Tae i } ildi 4 
usenegr Wen hese ia Ly Ge National City Bank Building, New York 
such a great number of stockholders Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
that the amount paid on each share ’ ay = > sii aca ae — 
would be relatively small.” : BONDS ere Vee ee seein iperetonr ag 


=! Soon after the Desdemona incident } sili hii MRO 
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This Booklet answers in detail the 
questions investors ask regarding 
the Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds. 


A Timely Booklet 





No single class of bonds is the object of more 
widespread attention on the part of the investing 
public today than the Joint Stock Land Bank issues. 


Secured by selected, conservative farm mortgages under 
rigid Federal supervision, possessing a broad, ready market 
and yielding the highest return obtainable with total ex- 
emption from all taxation except inheritance taxes—these 
features of the Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds explain the 


strong position and steadily increasing demand which 


they now enjoy. 


Our new booklet is designed to render concise, complete 
information on the Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds—their 
origin, security and safeguards, and an analysis of their 
most important features from the investor’s standpoint. 


This booklet will be sent to investors interested in the 


subject. 


Write for Booklet O-4 


William [2 Compton Company 


‘INVESTMENT BONDS 


ST.LOUIS NEW YORK 
Compton Building 14 Wall St. 


CHICAGO 
105 So. La Salle St. 


CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
Union Trust Building 602 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 











FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


Carruth went into the promotion busi- 
ness for himself and sold about $600,000 
worth of stock in two companies under 
the misrepresentation that he was the 
discoverer of the Desdemona field. He 
drilled a dry hole for each of his com- 
panies, and then, instead of disposing of 
the assets and distributing the money 
among his shareholders, he turned both 
concerns over to the Pilgrim Oil Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, which makes a 
business of gathering in defunct oil com- 
panies. 

Carruth stockholders were given the 
right to exchange their stock share for 
share for Pilgrim stock, with the pro- 
vision that they must subscribe for an 
additional 25 per cent of Pilgrim stock 
for cash. They must do this or be 


Squeezed out. This is the promoter’s 
way of reloading old stockholders with 
an additional $25 worth of stock for 
every $100 they hold in a defunct com- 
pany. 

“The real fraud in the arrangement 
which Carruth made with the Pilgrim 
Oil Company,” the Committee’s report 
states, “lies in the fact that he had a 
secret contract with the reloading com- 
pany whereby he was to receive 25 per 
cent of all money collected from the 
shareholders of the Carruth companies. 
This private arrangement for his own 
benefit existed without the knowledge of 
his stockholders.” 

Stocks and bonds and oil are not the 
only lanes to golden prosperity trav- 
ersed by the shady promoters. A neat 
little game of “winner-lose-all” is being 
played by real estate pirates in a num- 
ber of large cities. 


11 April 


It is Monday morning. Mrs. Sally 
Smith is busily engaged with the family 
washing in the foggy kitchen of her 
apartment. As she works her fancy 
glides off to new lands. She sees her. 
self tucked cozily in a little suburban 
home, with chickens, and maybe a cow, 
and a place for the kids to tumble about 
in the summer sun. 

The door-bell interrupts her day 
dream. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Smith,” says a 
neat young man with patent-leather hair 
and a golden smile. “I have wonderful 
news for you, Mrs. Smith. You will re- 
call that two weeks ago one of our 
young ladies stopped in and entered 
your name in a drawing for free lots 
which the Trimem Realty Company is 
conducting to advertise its vast hold- 
ings. 

“Well, Mrs. Smith, I have the distinct 
pleasure of informing you that you are 
the lucky entry. I have with me the 
deed to the $500 prize lot which you 
have won without the investment of a 
single dime.” 

With a dramatic flourish the salesman 
produces the deed. 

Mrs. Smith, overcome with joy, bursts 
into tears. 

“It’s too good to be true,” she wails, 
which, incidentally, is the only intelli- 
gent thing she utters during the entire 
swindle. 

She greedily seizes the deed and all 
but showers the beaming young benefac- 
tor with kisses. When she is informed 
that there is a slight transfer fee of $50, 
she rounds up the cash from jars and 
stockings. 

Before the young man departs it is 
arranged that she and her husband shal] 
go with him and his chief to inspect the 
prize that very night. 

‘The two salesmen call for them. 
They are whisked out over smooth 
roads. En. route there is much big talk; 
their lot, it is hinted, is near that of 
Banker Brown and only a half block 
from Jenkins, the steel man. Sally ad- 
justs her turban and tucks in a stray 
wisp of hair. 

Then they arrive. A stretch of open 
country has been charted off. There are 
innumerable street signs. Main Street, 
Roosevelt Road, Foch Boulevard, Ave- 
nue de Clemenceau. No one could ask 
for more street signs. 

The lucky lady’s lot is located. There 
is a sudden trace of disappointment. 
The lot is distressingly low. In fact, it 
is the one real low spot in the entire 
tract. 

The chief swindler scowls. “I’d have 
taken an oath that this lot was right up 
there on the rise, next Jones’s. Wait a 
minute.” The chief’s tongue is in his 
cheek. “Tell you what I’ll do. That 
handsome lot on the rise is $1,000. If 
you can keep quiet about it, I’ll trade it 
to you for your lot and, say, $400. Half 
now, and the balance in six months.” 

The two lambs draw aside and talk 
long and earnestly in low tones. Five 
minutes later the bargain is sealed. 

Of course -it rarely happens that any 
actual building is done on such prop- 
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ARE YOU AN 
INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial 
Editor of The Outlook has helped hun- 
dreds of Outlook readers to solve intel- 
ligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps youarecontemplat- 
ing a shifting of your present holdings 
or have fresh funds to invest. In either 
ease we shall be glad to give you spe- 
cific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nom- 
inal charge of one dollar per inquiry 
will be made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Starting a Company ? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
aoe COMMON LAW plan under a pure 

CLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
lly known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 
C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher 

708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri 











How to Select 
Sate Bonds” 


A coupon is appended belo 
w for the conve- 
nience of every interested investor in sending 
‘or our booklet, ‘How To Select Safe Bonds.” It tells how 
you can make your investments pay an attractive yield 
(ranging as high as 7%) with absolute safety. 


COUPON BRINGS YOUR COPY 
In every banking circle the nam rman 
& Company has always been pote ane ge re 
cavestmenta. ame names has been in business for 37 years 
this utenetine = - mer. Mail coupon for your copy of 
GEORGE M. FORMAN @& COMPANY 
Dept.64, 106 West Monroe Street, Chicago, tl. 
SSSCESUSRESSRSCEE RSE ERE e er ee eee eS Eee 
George M. Forman & Company, Di pt. 64 
ena Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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erty. In the course of time it is found 
that the real estate pirates bought a 
tract of worthless land for a song, cut it 
up, and staked it off in lots. Some vic- 
tims pay part of the debt, and then for- 
feit their equities. Others sell for a 
trifle. 

The mythical “drawing” is the “come 
on.” And it seldom fails. 

Did it ever occur to you that most 
men are either penniless or dependent 
at sixty? Is not that alone sufficient 
argument for judicious investment and 
frugality? 

Take the case of one hundred average 
men starting out at twenty-five. In 
twenty years, of the eighty-six still liv- 
ing, one is rich, ten are well-to-do, fifty- 
three have moderate means, twenty are 
worth nothing, and nine of them are 
dependent on others. 

At sixty-five forty-two have died. Of 
those surviving only one is rich and 
seven well-to-do. Fifty have not enough 
income from property or investments to 
support them without getting aid from 
others. Twenty-two of the fifty are 
worth nothing. Thirty-eight are de- 
pendent upon relatives or charity. At 
seventy-five, of the thirty-three still liv- 
ing, only three are well off; sixteen of 
the others are worth nothing and four- 
teen have become total dependents. 

Of our original one hundred average 
men, then, nine leave estates producing 
$50 a month or more; twenty-seven 
leave enough to yield $20; sixty-four 
leave nothing. 

Now the same great financial institu- 
tions that are driving home these dis- 
concerting little thoughts will also show 
you how to build up an estate that will 
mean comfort instead of poverty in the 
sunset of life. 

Let us assume that you desire $25,000 
in forty years. It is easily attained. 
Save a meager $12.74 a month and in- 
vest it systematically at 6 per cent in- 
terest. Almost any young man or woman 
ean pinch off that much each month. 
The goal can be reached in thirty years 
by saving $25.11 a month; in twenty 
years, by putting aside $54.31 monthly. 

Interest is the big secret. In building 
up $25,000 in twenty years about half 
of it comes from interest. In the forty- 
year period in which the saving has 
been $12.75 a month, $19,000 of the 
$25,000 is from interest. 

If you crave a $50,000 back-stop in- 
stead of the $25,000, just double the 
monthly savings; for a $100,000 estate 
multiply by four instead of two. 

I once heard James J. Hill, the great 
railway magnate, address a group of 
young men starting their business ca- 
reers. “If you want to know whether 
you are going to be a success or a fail- 
ure in life,” he said, “you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and infalli- 
ble. Are you able to save money? If 
not, drop out. You will lose. You may 
not think it, but you will lose as sure 
as the sun rises. The seed of success 
is not in you.” 

He might have added: “And keep 
your hands in your pockets as Mr. Wal- 
lingford breezes by.” 
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Your Opportunity 


in the 


Nation’s Capital 


\ X 7 ASHINGTON—seat of government, 

Mecca of every patriotic tourist, city 
of splendid buildings and countless memo- 
rials—what citizen does not feel a pardonable 
pride in the fact that this, the greatest of 
World Capitals, is Zzs Capital ? 

But the Nation’s Capital was not always 
the beautiful city that it is today. Its trans- 
formation from the straggling overgrown 
village of half a century ago cn Boa brought 
about by men who took more than pride in 
its progress—men of vision and courage who 
invested their time, effort and money to pro- 
mote its growth—men whose undertakings 
have brought profit to themselves and to 
others who had confidence in them. 

Such a man was Francis H. Smith, who half 
a century ago—in 1873—founded in Wash- 
ington the real estate mortgage loan and in- 
vestment business which bears his name. 

He saw that Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, was the only city in America that 
had directly back of it the tremendous power 
of the United States Government in improve- 
ment and development. He saw that Wash- 
ington, therefore, was a city of constantly 
increasing real estate values, which would 
give first mortgage investors a constantly 
increasing margin of safety. 

What F. H. Smith learned in those years 
of Washington’s transformation was the 
secret of successful investing —a success 
which was shared by every man and woman 
and every financial institution that came to 
him for first mortgage investments. 

The same opportunities for successful in- 
vesting that Francis H. Smith offered to 
these men and women are available to you 
today through the house that he founded-— 
the house which now has back of it a record 
of 50 years without loss to any investor. You 
—_ invest for as short a period as 2 years or 
as long as 15 years, in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 

Our First Mortgage Investments yield 
6% % and relieve the investor of the 
2% Federal income tax and any State 
tax up to $5 per $1,000. 

Our new booklet, “ How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,” tells how you can own 
these investments even if you can save only 
as little as $10 a month. A copy of this in- 
teresting booklet will be sent free if you will 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


©The F.H.SMITH CO, 
Founded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
oe mc ne This Coupon Today see ecerescrocesssceceess: oe. 
The F. H. Smith Company, 
1414-1416 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Without obligation on my part, I 
should like to receive a free copy of your 
new booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.” 
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Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 











On the Loetschberg Railway 


SWITZERLAND 


Its Appeal is Universal 
Fi this little Republic of the Alps, 


Nature, human as well as phys- 
ical, is a marvel of fascinating 
contrasts—snow-capped mountains, 
peaceful flower strewn valleys, 
rushing torrents, turquoise lakes, a 
most picturesque peasantry, and 
cities world renowned for their 
culture, progress and the love of 
peace. Hanivets of delightful 
places, the natural beauty and 
unique charm of which bring 
Americans back, and back again, 
to Switzerland. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, 
most convenient headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. All sports in 
perfection. An educational center of 
repute. 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever 
attractive and interesting as a resting 
place, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect, and is a world renowned univer- 
sity town. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 
New Golf course. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, exquisite as a high Alpine 
health resort—via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. 


Conveniently reached from intellectual 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, 
and the famous Engadine, an Alpine 
wonderland. Its unique climate with 
powerful solar radiation, its excellent 
cures and opportunities for all sports 
have made its St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 
Pontresina, and Flims most appealing 
as all-year-round resorts. TARASP= 
VULPERA, in the lower Engadine, 
offers a marvelous Alpine climate, while 
the variety and medicinal values of its 
waters are not approached by any Eu- 
ropean watering place. 


Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up, including 
meals. No war, luxury or other taxes for 
tourists. 


Write for portfolio of Switzer- 

land, No. 116—beautifully illus- 

trated booklets descriptive of its 

derful 'y, cities, sports, 
It is free. 





life. 
Address Official Agency of the 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i RR DML ee RN 








Combine Travel and Study 


with 


The European Summer School 


Special Tour for Architects ! 
In 1923 we offer 


20 Scholarships to Art Teachers 

10 Scholarships to Architects 

20 Scholarships to Teachers of Greek History 
Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


-- ONLY 2 5 
This sum includes all Seine, living and 
ordinary sightseein; mses. An un- 
usual opportunity 4 * ose interested 
in seeing at moderate cost all that the Old 
World offers. Other Gates Tours from 
$425 to $1,100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. 
Sailings from May to September. 

Comfort bined with ay 
Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned 
with the idea of giving their prone com- 


fort combined with econom Write to- 
day for Gates Tour Booklet 


GATES TOURS_Founded 1892 
“ World Travel at Moderate Cost” 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - 











Rome 


EUROPE 1923 **ioar* $745 


sou: rope ular Tour eeegt 30. Other tours. 
PIERCE TOURS, 1472 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


e and university students, 
friends. We offer in Faucational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, —_ 
did leadership, superb routes. Numbers 
in parties limi For details address 
Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 


EUROPE Sf. 


Sty 6 plaiting En 
Eeltentand: fara (incl to hing hing Germany, 
witzer including N: 
ples), Monaco (Riviera), France. 29745 


MENTOR TOURS * “ itcuso 


CHICAGO 





For col 











Join 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study p 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
- route. 7 yoo — oy ae Yale teacher 
of European his trons. 
Booklet. 516 Gave, m.. a ——¥ ns 


Travel— For Boys— Study 
_ A leisurely tour through 
England, France, Switzerland 


conducted by two experienced masters. Reg- 
ular hours for gientf a Rated to 
ee June a8 to Sept. = & TurneEs, 








Geom. 


Giits Tours in heoaba 


Private Parties of 3 or 4 personally escorted 
and driven by members of CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSIT Selected Routes to suit in- 
dividual requirements. igueioes Private 
Cars. Inclusive Rates. apply. for 
Booklet early to D. CUNSTON, Sta- 
tion Rd., Cambridge, England. 











1 month 
in Paris, 
nses only 


Study Tour of Europe 

4 weeks’ traveling. 79 days—all ex 
5. Address Prof. G. M. T 
orth Carolina College, Greensboro, N. C. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 

Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, ort and_ history. 
Write for prospectus to Mr. - ARNOL 
Secretary and Treasurer, tok. Madieen Ave., * 
Suite 313, New York City. 


EUROPEAN * Tours of Character”’ 
We guarautee the 
maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent os ‘ood service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, liated with 
the Capital Nat’] Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Rev. Wm. Carter, 

EU a Jotforsen Ave., 
yn, N. Y., 

formerly of manne ries Mo., will 
take small party abroad. Sailing July third, 
Aguitania. Visiting nine countries ; first-class 
hotels and railway travel. Price $900. Special 
discount to ministers joining my party. 


T= beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the a —* visitors 
from all over the world 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries, Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
> TOKYO 














for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL OUT 

pr ROOMS, many with PRIV ATE 
ATH. We use_high grade hotels. We 

aa first class in ITAL 

73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 

Twelfth season. 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 





Huguenot-Walloon 
Tercentenary Pilgrimage 


Route of absorbing historical interest. Inspir- 
ing leadership. Kuthusiastic official recep- 
tions. Various sailings early July. Address 
Dr. H. W. Dunning, 
188 Rawson Road, 

Brookline, Mass. 
EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN June 
9-Africa (Tunis, Carthage)-Naples 
to Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, Ber- 
lin). 14 countries =e —— —. First class 
on splendid boats. Best hotels. 93 days, $1,290. 
af ATION TOURS from N. YA June 23, 30: 

80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 
25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. _ 
The Johnson Tours 

210 East Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
NLERGYMAN, schoolmaster, ex- 
periened traveling abroad with boys, 
will act as tutor-companion to one or two boys 

(12 to 15), or take small party. 9,105, Outlook. 


will be given 
Free Trip to Europe}, resizer 
of a small —_— Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
3. First class rai] travel on Continent. Also 

will be given to Baptist 
kholm. Established 1$ 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


pet 
Sal ay) <= 


TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











World Alliance 
Babcock’s 














EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 














MOTOR TOURS 


in private bmn be rs, ye 
limousines from London, Paris an 
— York. Special quotations on 

any trip. Limited number of spe- 
cially scheduled all-expense trips, 
July and August. 


W. H. STONE, 51 E. 42d St., N.Y. City 











Tours and Travel 


London & North Eastern 
Railway | 
of ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 


7,000 Miles of Track 


Serving the Territory ‘nost inter- 
esting to American Visitors 
Ancestral Home of George Washington, 
Burial Place of William | Penn, Cathe- 
drals, Historic Centres, University Towns, 
Popular Coast Resorts, Inland Spas, 
Cains. Lochs, Moors, and Sporting 


inks. 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
Track of the Flying Scotsman 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST 
between LONDON and SCOTLAND 
— ith 
Dn Gn Sey 
HARWICH ROUTE 
England to the Continent 
To HOLLAND via HOOK OF HOLLAND | 
To BELGIUM via ANTWERP; also via 
ZEEBRUGGE 
Pullman Cars and Luxurious Steamers 
For information = illustrated booklets | 
qi 
H. J. KETC TCHAM, Gen. Agt. | 
311 Fifth Ave. = 4308 St.), New York | 


Unusual asain to study French 


A group of 4 Vassar students will study 
French at the Univ. of Lausanne (Summer 
yn Vacancies for 4 more girls. Price $750 

iufeie 000. For particulars write to Mr. OSCAR 
IM R, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EUROPE, GREECE, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Tours Personally Conducted—45 to 
108 Days, From $675 to $1,485, 


y Pay More? | 

Give as Much as Any | 

Our Tours erie | 
itinerary and full information 


The WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 
EUROP SUMMER OF 


1923 


England. Holland, Belstem, France, Sw itpere 
land, Italy. Sailing Ju ly 5. $725. The best 
things to see and the best way see them 
Write for particulars to 
THE GOLDTHWAITE TOURS 
169 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE-ORIENT 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Popular Tours at Popular Prices 


Comprehensive __ itineraries, 
, experienced leade ers, splendid 


















































New York City San Francisco, Cal. 

















Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRA 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hote} 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on a Ly 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 M 
Ave., New York. 























r Prices 
eraries, 








THE CHAPEL OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


E& have recently learned from an 
English reader of a notable under- 
taking which has been carried into effect 
by the members of Saint Alcalda’s 
Church of Giggleswick-in-Craven, York- 
shire, England. Actuated by the desire 
to honor those of their number who died 
during the war, and as a testimony of 
lasting devotion, they have set aside a 
corner of their church and fashioned it 
into a Chapel of Remembrance. Its 
completion was celebrated in 1921 by a 
special dedicatory service. 
This is their memorial to the nineteen 
men and one woman from Giggleswick- 
in-Craven Parish who gave their lives in 














the Great War. Everything in this 
chapel keeps fresh the memory of the 
fallen, and here on anniversaries of the 
Armistice impressive public services are 
held. It is a sanctuary where friends 
and relatives may come for meditation 
and communion. It is a material re- 
minder to posterity of a debt still owing 
to the past. 

The most striking feature of the war 

memgrial is the beautiful communion 
cup and paten which are pictured in the 
accompanying photograph. The idea of 
@ communion cup which would fit in 
with the general memorial scheme and 
which would bear a certain symbolic 
significance originated in the brain of 
the Rev. Theodore P. Brocklehurst, rec- 
tor of Saint Alcalda’s. It was formu- 
lated and executed in oxidized silver by 
Mr. Harold Landon, of Lancaster, and 
the vessels were given by one of the 
ag amilies of the parish. 
The stem of the chalice is a figure of 
a khaki-clad soldier with helmet and 
rifle. He holds through each arm a 
sheaf of lily and laurel, symbols of 
purity and honor. On the front of the 
cup is engraved 1914; on the back, 1918. 
Underneath the base of the chalice upon 
which the figure stands are the words: 
“For use in the Chapel of Remembrance 
in the Church of Giggleswick-in-Craven, 
as a thanksgiving offering for peace 
after the Great War.” 























The Easy Way to 
Lubricate Your Springs 


If you ever jacked up your car, loosened the spring clips and inserted 
grease or graphite between the leaves, you will appreciate this easy 3-in-One 
way to proper spring lubrication: just squirt 3-1n-One Oil along the edges 
and on the ends of the leaves. Then drive. 


3-in-One penetrates at once and the action of the leaves when car is in 
motion works out the caked grease, dirt and rust. —— stop squeak- 
ing and function better, smoother. Leaves won’t stick and break. 


The Universal 


3-in-One High Quality Oil 


has other valuable uses for the motorist. 
It’s great for oiling magnetos and dis- 
tributors, Ford commutators and timers. 


3-in-One is a wonderful ee used 
this way: Wash car thoroughly with 
water to get rid ofall grit. Putafew 


preserves leather and imi- 
tation leather upholstery. 


Sold at all good stores 
in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-0z. bot- 
tles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. 


drops of 3-in-One on a cloth —- FREE Generous sample 


over a small surface at a time. 


with a soft, dry cloth. Uses. Write for both on 
3-in-One also cleans, polishes and _ a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165SS. Broadway, New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
THE OUTLOOK, PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR APRIL 1, 1923. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared R. D. Townsend, who, oat ay duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of THE OUTLOOK, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and regulations, to wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, otter, = ae editor, and business managers ai 
pubicher The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave. Cit: ditor—None. Managing Mee Oly ‘D. Townsend, 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Business a Oatheck Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cit 

2. That the Owners are: The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Stockholders of The Outlook Company owning 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock : 

Lawrence F. Abbott. .381 Fourth Ave., New York City 456 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Lyman Abbott. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City Lawson V. Pulsifer....456 Fourth Ave., New York City 

W. H. Childs 17 Battery Place, NewYork City Chas. Stillman, C.C. Stillman E.G. an Iman (Trustees 

Travers D. Carman ...381 Fourth Ave., New York City for J. A. Stil lima)... 1 St ea! New York City 

Walter H. Crittenden.309 Broadway, New York City i he Wal EG Sti ork, | <a 

i 330 Prospect Av. H’kensack,N.J. Se 7" tilman eae Ret or oo, 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City or | Wal il St Ne ian Cite 

i J. Dorothea V. A. Swift *New York bit 

Harold T. Pulsifer ....381 Fourth Ave., New York City Robert D. “osunend: 1381 Fourth i aim New York City 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are : wes ati kai * 

4. That the t ° paregrai hs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, an: poousts holders, if any, 
contain not only e list f stockhold ders weit —— holders as yf a — W m the books e company, bu 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the the yan 4 ~ 4 or in any 
other fiduciary relation, ya name ¢ of the person or corporation for whom oa ty A ey is acti ting, is given ; also that 
the said two pa’ phs co! affiant’s full knowledge and belief the circumstances 
and conditions wer which : stockholders and security holders ey +o ans appear upon Le books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bo ie owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any LF direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
(Signed) R. D. TOWN SEND, Managing Editor. Sworn a = subscribed ae me this 28th day of March, 1923. 

igned) J. Lynn Ep 


4 Notary Public, Westchester Coun New York Counts ‘Clerk’s No. 72; New. York Coun 
— Resister’ "3 No. 4063; Certificate pant in New York ‘Sounty, Commission expires March 30, 1: 
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cfince 1839 
DISTINCTIVE | 
HARDWARE 
N 
J my | SY 
The ornate “Vignola” . 
or a Sa 
XVI, illustrated on the SV SS 
right, is exemplified in EE 
the restrained “Sterling” 
pattern, appropriate for % 
any home, shown in the SS 
er design. VY a 


<1) USSWIN stands for Art and Quality—like . 
2 \rALN the hallmark on Silver. It is your guarantee 
is, of satisfaction in Builders Hardware. 
In palatial mansion or suburban home, good 
taste dictates that the appointments of doors and 
windows should harmonize with the character of 
the architecture. 


—and in every piece of Russwin Hardware you see 
the work of artist-designers and master-craftsmen. 
In every delicate tracing, in each element of line 
and form, there is beauty founded on classic pro- 
portion and good taste in design. 

And the lasting beauty and good taste of Russwin 
Hardware are but the outward expression of me- 
chanical perfection, enduring finish and trouble- 
free service. 

To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 


New York — ‘ 
New Britain, Connecticut 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
London 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 





Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 


wealth of information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight contro) diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 
chronic maladies. 
‘The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 





HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 





When you notify The Outlook of a change in your addres 
the old and new address should be given. Kindly write 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect 
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Finance— 


Financing in its national and international 
aspects gets its share of concentrated attention 
on the pages of The NATION’S BUSINESS, 
valuable monthly magazine published for ex- 
ecutives by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Sample, 25c at newsstands or by mail. Write for 
description and for offer which saves you $1.50. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C 













The 














BY THE WAY 


N exhibition of Bibles at the New 

York Public Library, arranged by 
Mr. V. H. Paltsits, will interest book- 
lovers and students of sacred literature. 
The collection includes the Gutenberg 
Bible, the first and noblest example of 
Biblical typography; numerous Polyglot 
Bibles of early times; ma script scrolls 
of the Old Testament writv,: on sheep- 
skin; first editions of Bibles in various 
languages, including John, Eliot's Indian 
Bible; and many Bibles 1. ..u because 
of their errors—such as the Wicked 
Bible, in both English and German ver- 
sions, the printers of each having omit- 
ted the “not” of the seventh command- 
ment; the Placemakers Bible, in which 
“peacemakers” in Matt. v. 9 is printed 
“placemakers;” the Ear Bible, in which 
Matt. xiii. 43 reads, ‘““Who hath ears to 
ear, let him hear;” the Vinegar Bible, 
so called:from a heading, “The parable 
of the vinegar” instead of “The parable 
of the vineyard;” and the “Souldiers 
Pocket Bible,” used by Cromwell’s army. 





The printing of Bibles is usually done 
with extreme accuracy, and there is a 
tradition that one of the Bible publish- 
ers of England had a standing offer of 
a guinea as a reward for any one who 
discovered a typographical error in any 
of his Bibles. From first to last, how- 
ever, many misprints in Bibles have 
occurred. One of the most curious is 
known as the Remain Bible, in which 
the error is supposed to have arisen 
through a proof-reader’s solicitude for 
correctness. In Gal. iv. 29, “But as then 
he that was born after the flesh perse- 
cuted him that was born after the spirit, 
even so it is now,” the word spirit was 
followed by the words “to remain” in a 
Bible printed in 1805. The proof-reader 
is believed to have “queried” the comma 
after “spirit,” and the editor wrote “to 
remain” on the proof’s margin. The 
compositor inserted the words from this 
“final proof,” and three editions of the 
Bible were so printed. 





> 

“A good many years ago,” says Uncle 
Henry in “Collier’s,” “I happened to be 
out in the Indian Nation when the 
Comanches were holdin’ a powwow with 
an official from Washington. An old 
chief got up and set off an oration. 
From the dawn of time, he told us, the 
Comanches had been set above all other 
peoples by reason of superior courage. 
He embroidered this theme for a full 
hour. The interpreter, a runty little 
half-breed, then got up, jerked his thumb 
at the pantin’ chieftain, and said, ‘This 
guy, he say he ain’t afraid of nobody.’” 





“A British visitor to America has made 
the quaint statement that in Great Brit- 
ain our manufacturers ‘only play at 
making motor cars,’” remarks the Lon- 
don “Sphere.” “To regard this foolish 
remark as anything but a bad joke,” the 
“Sphere” goes on, “would be to confess 
to a lack of humor in oneself. It is 
very extraordinary that so many British 
visitors to America fall into the habit 
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ef belittling their own country. The 
Americans in Europe never make that 
mistake.” 





The first railway periodical in the 
world is said to have been “The Rail- 
road Advoca‘e,” published in Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1831-2. The “News 
Bulletin” of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany makes this statement and pub- 
lishes a facsi~‘le of the “Advocate” for 
January 19, i832. In it appears the 
following list of some of the earliest 
railways co* th country: 

Baltimore and Ohio—whole length 
250 miles—60 miles completed and in 
use. 

Albany and Schenectady—16 miles 
in length—12 miles in use. 

Charleston and Hamburg—135 
miles in length—about 20 miles com- 
pleted. 

Mauch Chunk, completed and in 
use, 9 miles. 

Quincy, near Boston, 
miles. 

Ithaca and Owego, 29 miles. 

Richmond and _ Chesterfield, 
miles. 

Camden and Amboy, 50 miles. 

Lackawaxen, 16 miles.” 


From “Punch:” 

Diner (reading his bill after summon- 
ing the proprietor)—“Do you make any 
reduction for those in the same line of 
business?” 

Restaurateur—“Certainly. Are you a 
restaurant proprietor?” 

Diner—‘“No; I’m a robber.” 


in use, 9 


12 





“A poem used as a gentle reminder by 
a Louisiana colleague on his bills” is the 
caption used by the “Journal” of the 
American Medical Association in print- 
ing these rhymes: ; 

Name, oh, Doctor, name your fee; 

Ask—I’ll pay whate’er it be. 

Skill like yours I know comes high, 

Only do not let me die. 

Get me out of this and I 

The cash will pay you instantly. 





At the suggestion of Secretary Hoover, 
American brush manufacturers, in the 
interests of simplification, are to reduce 
the sizes and styles of paint and varnish 
brushes from 600 to 125. In the Con- 
vention at which this announcement 
was made, a humorous note was sounded 
by a delegate who said that while prac- 
tically all the bristles used in manufac- 
turing brushes come from China, hardly 
any Chinese use either hair or tooth 
brushes. 





A subscriber who is not fazed by the 
difficulty of understanding or explaining 
the Einstein theory writes: 

“I was explaining Einstein’s theory 
of relativity to my children, all high 
school students, and telling of his state- 
ment of the relation of the mass of mat- 
ter to motion, increasing to double at 
the speed of 161,000 miles a second, and 
increasing with rapidly increasing ratio 
as the motion approached the speed of 
light. They listened intently and so- 
berly, then one of the boys looked up. 
“Well say, Dad, then if we buy a Ford 
and drive it fast enough it will be as 
big as a Packard, won’t it?’” 
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Mic Cutcheon’s 


‘*The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America ” 


Send for New Catalog 
of “Special Values” 





Fifth Avenue Shopping can 
be done at home 


N° MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, you can 


shop at McCutcheon’s with as much satisfaction as 
if you, personally, visited the Linen Store in New York. 


Turn over the pages of this new Spring and Summer 
Catalog and see, pictured and described, the wonderful 
“ Special Values” it offers. Rich Damask Linens, Fancy 
Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels—all of the superla- 
tive quality that has made McCutcheon’s known as “ The 
Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America.” 


Personal apparel, too! Dainty Handkerchiefs, exquisite 
Lingerie, Blouses, Laces, and a host of other delightful 


personal accessories. 


Send for this attractive catalog No. 35 today. 
Shop from its pages, confident that your order by 
mail will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


<>. 
————, 
JOS — A 
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THE OUTLOOK 


The crate on the left is one 
of esvevalcvatesderigned for 


of 
dee axles. It takes the place 
of the crate shown on the 
right. 


The advantages of the new 
a“~ are: a marked saving 
nm lumber; a considerable 
y Bmeronee in weight; more rig- 
of cide plays bester pr 
pl lays protection 
for the drum; lessened labor 
= 


A further instance of what 
Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are doing for ship- 
pers every day. 


Better Crates with Less Lumber 








YEAR’S experience with our special 
Crating Service has brought out one 
very significant fact. 


It doesn’t pay a concern to be too sure that 
its crating practices cannot be improved. 


Some of the most startling savings our Crat- 
ing Engineers have effected, have been made 
for concerns who were entirely satisfied with 
the containers they were using. 

A year’s work among many industries in 


many parts of the country has proved that 
in the great majority of cases our Crating 


Engineers have been able to build better. 


crates with less lumber. And where savings in 
lumber have not been possible they have built 
stronger crates and effected other savings of 
equal importance. 


ERE in brief is the story of the two crates 
pictured above: 
The new crate, designed to carry a 3-ton 
truck axle, requires 36.3 feet less lumber—a 
saving of 52%. 


It weighs 112 pounds less than the old crate. 


These two items represent a saving of $2.02 
per crate. 


Labor cost is reduced approximately 50%. 


The structural advantages of the new crate 
over the old one can readily be seen: the lock 
corner construction makesit stronger andmore 
rigid; the notches in the end members prevent 
theside play whichoften weakened theold crate 
in transit; redesigning of the side members 


affords better protection to the brake drum. 


Shippers who have adopted scientific crat- 
ing report other advantages—of perhaps even 
greater importance than factory savings. It 
eliminates damage claims and speeds up col- 
lections. It decreases sales resistance and so 
gives the salesman a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineers are offered to executives of 
business concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This or- 
ganization feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping containers 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of crating lumber, of uniform 
quality and in quantities ample for any ship- 
per’s needs. 


A booklet, “Better Crating,” which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and ex- 
plains the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers, will be sent on request to any man- 
ufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., 
St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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SEASON: 
Centers’’ for 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


No thoughtful person can afford to 
miss this searching and constructive series, 
and we propose a most attractive plan by 
which you may have the Christian Century 
for one year, beginning now. 


Here is our plan: There has 
been created and set aside a substantial 
fund to be used to supplement sub- 
scription remittances sent in by new 
subscribers. In the lower nght and 
left hand comers of these pages you 
will find two cheques drawn on this 


Fund, signed by our office manager. 
They are each worth $1.50 in real 
money, in connection with a new 
annual subscription. By using one 
of these cheques your subscription 
will cost you only $2.50 (ministers, 


$1.50). If you are not already a 
subscriber, you are hereby authorized 
to make one cheque payable to 
yourself and to hand the other to 


Cut This Carefully With Knife or ‘Scissors 


Note 


some thoughtful friend, layman or 
minister, giving him the same privi- 
lege we are extending to you. We 
take particular satisfaction in thus applying 


these complimentary cheques, and we hope 
that you will act promptly in order that you 


may avail yourself of this opportunity before 


the Fund is exhausted. Note that the com- 
plimentary rex must be accompanied by 
remittance of $2.50 (or $1.50, if a pn ty 


Chiefly remember this: Send subscriptions 
now, and send several, if possible, while 
this very unusual offer obtains ! 





A TYPICAL LETTER 


The Christian Century, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentleman : 

It is hard to write you concerning your magazine without being effu- 
sive. My heart fairly leaps on Mondays when I see it on my desk. 
There is hope for the Christian world if only such leadership as that 
provided in your paper could be extended so as to touch a sufficient 
number of ministers and laymen. 

I am wondering how best to secure a large number of subscriptions in 
the families of our own church and community. P give me the 
benefit of any experience in this matter. Let me know how we can 
put this thing over together. I would give anything if it had only been 
possible to have the assurance that a number of the families in our 
church had read your sterling weekly for the last few months. 

Enthusiastically yours, 
JNO. S. CARLILE. 

Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, 

Newark, N. J. 











Carefully : 7 
| 


In no case are these 
cheques to be ap- | 
plied by a present | 
subscriber on his 


Pay to the 
renewal. The Chris- x 


order of 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY SUBSCRIPTION FUND — 


508 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


April, 1923 





tian Century offers 
noreduction in price, 
nor any premium of 
any sort on renewal | 


(If not a present subscriber to The Christian Century write your name and address here). 


ONE Pe Pee Ter TT Terr TT rT DOLLARS 


$ 1.50 





subscriptions. All | 





This cheque will be honored at face 
value on a new subscription to The 
Christian Century if accompanied 
by $2.50 (minister $1.50.) 


subscribers are 
treated alike under 
the following terms: 
Regular price,$4.00 | 











a year; Ministers, | 


$3.00; Libraries and | 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY-$4.00 A YEAR (MINISTERS $3.00) 


Rewind fake 


Office Manager The Christian Century. 











“Y’ Secretaries, | 


$3.50. No book premium is granted with subscription when this cheque is used. 


Foreign Postage extra. 











A LETTER FROM 
SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 


N an article dealing with Pierce But- 

ler’s appointment to the Supreme 
Court, printed in your issue of January 
24, you say: “A good deal of criticism 
has been directed against him because 
he is a Roman Catholic. The injection 
of this religious feeling into public ques- 
tions should be roundly condemned. In 
this respect people in Minnesota are in 
danger of injuring greatly the progress- 
ive cause in which they profess to be- 
lieve.” 

I believe I am familiar with the rea- 
sons for the opposition by the progress- 
ive forces of Minnesota to the appoint- 
ment of Pierce Butler. These reasons 
were explained ‘by me in a statement of 
facts filed with the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate. This statement having 
been made public, you can easily obtain 
a copy. You will find there no reference 
to Pierce Butler’s religious affiliations. 

I can also say for your information 
that during the fight on Pierce Butler’s 
confirmation at no time did any person 
express to me any objection to Pierce 
Butler’s religious belief or affiliations. 

The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota 
is not concerned with the religious be- 
lief of public men. We are not only 
aware of the Constitutional prohibition 
of a religious test for holding public 
office, but we believe in that principle 
and practice it; in fact, we number 
among our members a great many peo- 
ple of the Catholic faith. 

We hold that a person’s religious be- 
lief concerns only himself. Therefore 
any effort made to place our objection 
to Pierce Butler on religious grounds is 
contrary to the facts and record, and is 
done either innocently or maliciously 
for the purpose of discrediting the 
Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota. 

Believing your article to be written 
in good faith, I am writing you to cor- 
rect the error in order that your read- 
ers shall not be misinformed and the 
progressive people of Minnesota injured 
by a misstatement of facts. 

Usually I do not write to contradict 
misstatements in newspapers or periodi- 
cals, but I have been a constant reader 
of The Outlook since my father sub- 
scribed for it thirty years ago, and I 
have always admired its fairness, and 
my faith in the integrity of the publi- 
cation compels me to write this letter. 

HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


[The criticism that we referred to was 
that which is found expressed in private 
conversations and correspondence and is 
quite as influential as anything publicly 
said. A typical example of this criti- 
cism came to us in a letter from a Min- 
nesotan, who said: 

Pierce Butler’s chief and only ser- 
vice to the public is that he is the 
biggest Catholic in the Northwest. 
This is probably the principal reason 
why he was selected, I am not anti- 
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Catholic, but I can never see any rea- 

son for picking a man for so highly 

important an office just because he 
happens to belong to a certain re- 
ligious denomination. 

These criticisms coming to us in let- 
ters from Minnesota indicate that’ the 
objection to his appointment because he 
was a Roman Catholic was widespread. 
Criticisms such as this, however, came 
not from people who were trying to dis- 
credit the cause of the Farmer-Labor 
party but from those who were honestly 
and vigorously opposed to Mr. Butler’s 
confirmation.—THE EprirTors.] 


A. E. AND G. W. E. 


AM doubtless the one hundred and 
first person to point out that the por- 
trait in your issue of March 14 is my 
old acquaintance George W. E. Russell, 














A portrait of A, E. taken from “Irish Plays 
and Playwrights,’ by Cornelius Weygandt 


ang not A. E. At least one London 
paper made the same mistake last year. 

G. W. E. was at the opposite pole to 
A. E.; a bon viveur (as his face shows) ; 
an aristocrat, belonging to the family 
of the Dukes of Bedford; a rather juicy 
Anglican; a Gladstonian politician; a 
raconteur.. For years he wrote the Sat- 
urday causerie in the Manchester 
“Guardian,” making thereby a series of 
volumes, from “Collections and Recol- 
lections,” to the last thin runnings of 
his diary. I reviewed him numerous 
times in the “New Statesman,” and used 
to tell him that he was born to do a cer- 
tain job—an annotated edition of Dis- 
raeli’s political novels. 

New York City. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THAT FAMILY GATHERING 


HE idea of a great American family 
gathering for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the fact that this is a country 
of unity, and not one of religious or ra- 
cial groups or classes, appeals to me. 
The Outlook has done a great public 


service in suggesting it. Worth-while 
Americans will join with you. Carried 
out in the spirit in which it is suggested 
in your recent editorial, I can well be- 
lieve that America will year by year 
with increasing force realize good from it. 

Every person worthy to be an Ameri- 
can is proud of his lineage. It is all the 
more a thing to be proud of if in toler- 
ance, charity, and understanding of the 
worthiness of every other race one lives 
in the spirit and hope of sympathetic 
contact and association with any and 
every other race of mankind. 

The purpose of life is to gain under- 
standing. 

The suggested family gathering might 
well become the first session of a great 
American common school of understand- 
ing. 

If I felt myself worthy to be an in- 
structor in such a school, I would en- 
deavor to lay emphasis on the fact that 
in America there is room for but one 
class, the first class; that he is a first- 
class American who recognizes that in 
order that this may continue to be the 
land of the free there must be those 
brave enough to work and strive to 
make America free from race and re- 
ligious classes. F. D. SAMPSON, 

Frankfort, Kentucky.. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


M~ attention has just been called to 
a communication in The Outlook 
of March 21, under the caption “College 
Standards and Heart-Break.” 

The argument of this communication 
is that the asserted dropping of nearly 
three hundred men after the midyear’s 
examination raises the question as to the 
competency of the instruction corps of 
the college. I have thought those who 
have read the original communication 
might be interested in the actual figures 
of those separated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege at the close of the midyears, in 
comparison with the hearsay report of 
three hundred. 











Class. Number Separated, 
Seniors , 0 
Juniors 5 
Sophomores 27 
Freshmen 29 





Sixty-one men, out of a total of 2,075, 
were separated. 

I would add simply one word— 
namely, that the college processes for 
measuring the capacity of men to do 
college work are gradually improving 
from year to year, but no device has yet 
been discovered by which it is possible 
to measure the disposition of men to do 
work. ERNEST M. HopkKIns. 

Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Offices of Administration. 

[We are glad to publish this lette 
from President Hopkins, and hope that 
it will fall under the eyes of all those 
who saw the communication to which 
he refers.—THE Eprrors.] 
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few great books that make men 
think clearly and talk well. 


What are those few great books? 
How shall a busy man find them? 
The free book offered below an- 
swers those questions: it de- 
scribes the plan and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The books that make men think 
straight and talk well 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know 
something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials 





Eliot of Harvard. 


——— — 
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“What Have You Read?” 


When that big question is put to you, you will be glad you learned 
the secret of 15 minutes a day. Send for the book that gives it 


of a liberal education,” how. he 
has so arranged it that even “fif- 
teen minutes a day” are enough, 
how in pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading cours- 
es Dr. Eliot has-provided for 
you, you can get the knowledge 
of literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me be- 
sides the way to a vast new world 
of pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is in- 
vited to have a copy of this hand- 
some and entertaining little book. 
It is free. Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 


| By mail, absolutely free, send me the little guide book to the most | 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
| of Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. | 


— = eae ee 
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Important New Dutton Books 


The United States 


and the League 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
An indispensable manual for any American 
who listens to, reads, or takes part in, a 
discussion of what the proposals for a 
League were, how they were met, what the 
League is, and does, and why the ques- 
tion of joining it, or not joining it, is the 
most important before the country ery 5 


The Sierra Plays 


By G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 
In two volumes. English versions by John 
Garrett Underhill and Helen and Harley 
Granville Barker. Volume I: The Cradle 
Song; The Lover; Love Magic; Poor John; 
Madame Pepita. Volume II: The King- 





a Famous Man; The Romantic Young 
Lady. Volume I contains a critical ap- 
preciation of the plays by H. Granville 
Barker and a portrait of the author. 
Each, $3.50 


Caste and Outcast 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 

A discursive biographical account of 
Mukerji’s own life, his childhood, his ini- 
tiation into the priesthood, his wanderings 
in India, his journey to America and his 
various experiences in this country. The 
early impressions of Indian life, native 
songs, scraps from folk-lore and fables, 
are a valuable contribution to the com- 
mentaries upon Indian life and religion. 


Ready shortly. 
The Coming 


s 

Renaissance 

Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT 
A powerful sequence of papers upon the 
present society and that to which we are 
progressing; each article by a leader in 
his or her sphere of action. The Introduc- 
tion is by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and among the contributors 
are the Bishops of Truro, Lichfield and 
Plymouth; Canons Lacey and Barry, Drs. 
Carlisle and Shakespeare, C. F. G. Master- 
man, Dr. David Starr Jordan, etc. $5.00 


Prisoners of the Red 
Desert 


By Captain GWATKIN-WILLIAMS 
Torpedoed in the Mediterranean; landed 
on the North African coast; carried off as 
captives of the wild Senoussi; suffering 
suspense, starvation, torture—and _ then 
rescued by an armored car detachment 
under the Duke of Westminster—such are 
the poignant episodes in this thrilling 
record of true experiences. $2.50 


Mainly East 


By MARY GAUNT 

WILLIAM McFEE writing in the Literary 
Review says: 

“Mrs. Gaunt makes us want to go to 
Jamaica because we are convinced that it 
will be exactly as she says. ... Jamaica 
has incurred a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Gaunt for this lively and enthusiastic con- 
tribution to*West Indian literature.” $6.00 


Report of the New York 
State Commission 
on Ventilation 


After nearly five years of thorough study 
of the whole problem of Ventilation from 
the theoretical and practical points of 
view, a body of six eminent biologists, 
physiologists, public health and ventilation 
experts, appointed by the Governor of New 
York, have issued this final report which 
establishes for the first time the scientific 
basis for ventilation. $15.00 


Important Forthcoming Publications 

America and the Atlantic. By Vice-Admiral 
G. A. BALLARD 

The Book of Love. By CHARLES VILDRAC. 
Translated by WITTER BYNNER 

The New Oid*Worild. By THOMAS H. 
DICKINSON 

Christian Education and National Con- 
sciousness in China. By JAMES B. 
WEBSTER 

Prophet and Fool. By LOUIS GOLDING 


Prices net, postage extra. All bookstores. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.,N.Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agenc 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to cohen yabite and poate school: I 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mer. 
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AGRICULTURE FOR BOYS |... 


The Loomis Institute is equip to offer training i thet 

oie combined with h school subjects, to mo 
han are at present enrolled in that department. Sever mor 

pan ta will be - for ashort time. This is a unique op’ 

az a the boy who wishes to study farming while shari 

the life of college preparatory students. Loomis grad 

in ATL. can n farming at once, or enter col 

courses.ApplyN.H. Batchelder, eadmaster, W indsor,Co 























BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAPE COD 


CHILMARK CAM 








1 red-blooded boys. Swimming, hiking, sailin 
ail athletics. Tri + Ae mouth, Truro, rovineetown, F 
Director, Mrs. C. RSTON, Avon, N.Y. Circ 





TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSE 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Trainin 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
red in New York State, offers a 2}¢ years’ cou 
as general training to refined, educated woman. Requi 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply tot 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 











Yj] ND the beauty of it is that | 

popular prices adorn these yqw7; 
bookcases ... They always W 
express good taste. Their fated 
glass doors completely protect books /)xfor 
from dust and dampness. Andin any  }Tdai 
room in the house they are decora- f 19 
tive . . . For your spring “pick-up,” 
see Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- /¢2” 
cases now. They grow with your. 
books, a real advantage ... Popu- — 
larly came everywhere! To 


oes 
Dutloo 
LET US “‘HELP=hounce 
we will gladly send wrissue ¢ 
booklet of Unusual This 
Decorative Effects frprticle: 
Bookcases. “Addresszfhe a 
Dept. B15E-4 @ hotels. 
Cincinnati, pace | 
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ency GALLERY 


ste schools | rang L. ADAMS, a graduate of Will- 
¢, Mer. iams, a book lover and collector, 
and an active member of the New York 
GES bar, has enjoyed a close personal friend- 
ship with Joseph Conrad, and he knows 
“Bthe facts and the spirit of the great 
OYS novelist’s career thoroughly and sympa- 
training @ihetically. His portrait of Mr. Conrad, 
ene more intimate than any which has here- 
nile shariagitofore found its way into print either in 
tor colle America or in England, was written at 
\dsor,ComMBthe suggestion of the editors of The 
Outlook, who knew of Mr. Adams’s 
friendship with the subject of his 
sketch. Mr. Conrad readily consented 
.M Pethat Mr. Adams should give these inti- 
- ae mate impressions to the American read- 
town, € qers and lovers of his books. 
HARLES FIrzHUGH TALMAN, for 
ie twenty-seven years associated with 
URSE the United States Weather Bureau, pre- 
Tainings*"ts a review of what we know, and 
“especially what we do not know, about 
Atlantic icebergs—an article which is 
particularly timely in view of the fact 
hat the United States Coast Guard be- 
kins its annual ice patrol of the North 
Atlantic in the month of April. Mr. 
alman has written extensively for the 
magazines on current topics, chiefly in 
he field of popular science and tech- 
e Sinology. He is an editor of “Mentor” 
and a Fellow of the American Meteoro- 
SOS fozical Society. 
AWRENCE F. Appott, son of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, is President of 
he Outlook Company and one of The 
Dutlook’s editors. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College and the author of “Im- 
ressions of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
ERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD is an ex- 
perienced journalist who was for 
any years a member of the staff of the 
Yew York “Tribune.” He is a special 
tudent of, and an authority on, immi- 
ration, child labor, and other topics 
onnected with the country’s industrial 
velfare. His studies in these fields 
ake what he has to say about the situ- 
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ouPED tion at Fall River in the textile indus- 
s that try especially valuable. 
these ILLARD L. SPERRY was born in Pea- 
lways body, Massachusetts. He was edu- 
Their fated: at Olivet College in Michigan, 
books )xford University, and Yale, and was 
nany }rdained’ as a Oongregational minister 
scora- ff 1908. His first pastorate was at Fall 
up,” fiver, Massachusetts. At present he is 
300k- Dean of the Theological School in Har- 
° ard University. 
your 
Popu-' 
To Summer Hotel Proprietors 
Spring days bring summer vacation plans. 
. Dutlook readers will be influenced by your an- 
} HELP—houncement in the Annual Out-of-Doors Number, 


adly send wtissue of May 234d. 

' Unusual, This special issue will contain entertaining 
Effects frprticles and pictures on vacation subjects and 
-Addresssfhe announcements of the leading summer 
1 5-4 agpotels. We recommend the use of adequate 
pace in this issue. 

Resort advertising will also be concentrated 
~~ second and fourth issues of April, May, 
ne une. 

Special hotel rate, 60 cents a line. Last form 
loses eleven days in advance of date of issue. 


Co, 
Travel Department 
pei THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Se. Leute 1 Fourth Avenue New York City 
RIE 
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All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 
dispositions. 


Write wday and ask us to send you a Free 
Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 





Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. ; 








Cough-Colds 


IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 





Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
33) Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 3 1 C. 


Sold by Druggists 


THE ‘VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 





or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 








Frank’s Tours 


have no equal. The personal attention we give 
—_ Tour guarantees your greatest comfort and 
pleasure. 


Weare one of the oldest travel organizations in 


the world. 48 years catering to the traveling 


public and permanent offices in Europe assure our 
guests many beuefits. ; 


Moderate Price 


and De Luxe Tours 
Official Agents All Steamship Lines 


Early reservations have many advantages. 


FRANK TOURIST Co. 
(Established 1875) 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 


























Fourteen East Sixticth Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Residence. 
politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs, Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


Opposite the Metro- 





Eager & Babcock 





SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS | 


New Dork Citp 


Cable Address:—* EABAB” 
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Why do the world’s foremost writefs themselves 
acclaim Conrad as “the greatest living novelist ”? 


OMEWHERE Conrad him- 
self has told his story. When 
he was a little boyin Poland 
he once put his finger ona 
map and said: “I shall go 
there!” He had pointed to 

the Congo, in deepest Africa. 
And years later he went to the 
He had a longing for the sea, this sensi- 
He made his way 





Congo. 
tive lad, child of an inland race. 
to Marseilles and shipped as a cabin-boy on a sail- 


ing vessel. For twenty-five years thereafter the 
open sea was his home... . There is no space 
here to tell the amazing narrative of his life,except 
one extraordinary part of it. Until he was past 
twenty, he had never spoken a word of English. 
Nor did he write a story until he was over thirty. 
Yet today this former impressionable little Polish 
cabin-boy is acclaimed—not merely by the public, 
but by other writers themselves—as the foremost 
living English novelist. 

Read, in the panel at the right, what other au- 
thors say about this great master. These, as you 
can see, are men of distinction, who weigh their 
words. And all over the world, tens of thousands 
of Conrad lovers echo their seemingly uncontrol- 
lable praise. 


“Here, Surely, is Genius!” 

What magic is there in Conrad to account for 
this unexampled enthusiasm? If you have not 
read Conrad, it is impossible to tell you. His books, 
as one critic says, are quite indescribable, 

In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent of a 
great Frenchman like de Maupassant; in his insight 
into the tragic human emotions he is as discerning 
as Dostoyevsky. He is as subtle as Henry James 
in his artistry; yet the life he depicts—the life 


“His books have no counterpart 
in the entire range of English literature.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


—Sir Haugh Clifford. 





Conrad felt the 
call of the sea 
when a mere 
child. He shipped 
as cabin-boy on 


mostly of outcasts, wanderers, and 
adventurers in the farthest places 
of the earth—is as glamorous with 
Romance as anything Kipling ever 
wrote. And all over his works lies the brooding 
majesty of the ocean—or the mystic beauty of the 
isles of the South Sea! It is an astonishing com- 
bination of gifts. Nowonder Hugh Walpole burst 
out, after reading one of Conrad’s novels: “ Here, 
surely, if ever, is genius!” 


Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one book of Conrad. 
Once they start, they get the “ Conrad fever.” For 
no other living writer has there been such a spon- 
taneous demand for a “ subscription set.” Conrad’s 
publishers, accordingly, are now offering ten of his 
greatestnovels—ata special low price—so that every 
Conrad lover may have them. This set includes: 
The Rescue; Youth; Chance; Victory; Typhoon; 
Lord Jim ; Almayer’s Folly ; The Arrow of Gold; 
An Outcast of the Islands; The Shadow Line. 

We will gladly send this set to you for ten days’ 
free examination. This is the only uniform selected 
edition of Joseph Conrad pub- 
lished. It is printed from De Luxe 
plates and bound in handsome deep 
blue cloth. After you have read 
the estimates of Conrad by his fel- 
low-craftsmen, given here, can you 
afford zo¢ to have on your shelves 
the works of a man who can in- 
spire enthusiasm such as this? 
Ask for your set now, while the 
special sale price is in force. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. 184 Garden City, N. Y. 
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John Galsworthy 
says: 

“ Probably the only writing 
of the last twelve years that 
will enrich the English lan- 
guage to any extent.” 


H. G. Wells says: 
“One of. my claims to dis- 
tinction is that I wrote the 
first long appreciation of 
Conrad’s works.” 


Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven’t read 
him are not well read. As for 
those who are engaged in 
reading him for the first time 
how I envy them!” 


James Huneker says : 
“The only man in England 
today who belongs to the 
immortal company of Mere- 
dith, Hardy, and Henry 
James.” 


Rex Beach says: 


“ T consider him the 
living author in the 
language.” 


reatest 
nglish 


Joseph Hergesheimer says: 
“Tn all his novels there is a 
harmony of tone absolutely 
orchestral in effect.” 

John Macy says: 

“Except Hardy, no living 

author has inspired amon 

fellow - craftsmen suc 
unanimous and sincere 
enthusiasm.’” 












47 Dept. 1 
o Garden City, N. 
? Please send 
4¢ for five day 
free examinatio 
charges prepaid, t 
7 ten volumes of Jose 
7 Conrad. I will eithel 
7 return the set within 











days or send you $1 as 
7 _ first payment, and $2a mont 
7 for nine months. making 
total of $19. (Deduct 5 per ce 
if full payment is made in advance 




























